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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND PRESIDENT 
KRUGER 
NXIETY for the safety of our people at Bula- 
wayo, and elsewhere in South Africa, withdrew 
attention for a time from the political troubles which, 
with’ President Kriiger’s. assistance, the Jameson raid 
created for us in the Transvaal. The anxiety is not 
over yet, but from some things lately reported from 
Cape Town and Pretoria, some despatches from Downing 
Street, and some communications to the House of Com- 
mons, it appears pretty clearly that there is more in 
South Africa to think about than the Matabele out- 
break. It is a comparatively small matter but, before 
others of greater moment are touched upon, satis- 
faction may be expressed at the news that Mr. Rhodes 
is really moving on to Bulawayo. There seems to have 
been some idea amongst his friends—and no one has 
warmer friends or busier ones than Mr. Rhodes—that 
he might be reealled to Cape Town, there to take the 
South African business of the Empire off Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s hands ; while Dr. Jameson would be released 
to attend to Rhodesia. Whether Mr. Rhodes himself 
had any notions or expectations of that description we 
do not know, of course, but should say not. For his 
shrewdness is remarkable ; and that faculty would teach 
him that the shortest and surest way to sharpen the 
animosity of the Boers, to condense the obstinacy of 
the Transvaal Volksraad, and to harden the fist of Oom 
Paul, would be to make Mr. Rhodes the agent of 
British authority. In going to Bulawayo, Mr. Rhodes 
goes to his right place, after unfortunate and unavoidable 
delays of too long duration.’ He would be very much 
de trop where his presence afforded the smallest cover of 
Pretence for Boer suspicion or adventure. 

Even with Mr. Rhodes inoffensive at Salisbury, and 
Mr. Chamberlain so much more than ‘inoffensive at 
Westminster, the Boers seem to be convinced that the 
Worst of treachery is preparing the worst of violence 
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against their territorial rights. Seem to be convinced 
is the word, for in this matter it is nearly impossible to 
believe in anything but appearance, unless it be affecta- 
tion. No doubt the Boers are a dull, recluse, unknow- 
ing people, and naturally prone to suspicion as the 
peasant nature is all the world over. But their affairs 
are directed by a few men who are not uninformed, who 


have had good experience of England (as when | they: 
were saved from destruction in Bartle Frere’s time) and: 
also of the sort of savages who are out against us in: 


Rhodesia. President Kriiger and the men of his Volks- 
raad know well that a rising of -Matabele may také a 
good deal of repression, and that it cannot-be too 
promptly put down. These are things which the 
Boers do understand ; and therefore they might be ex- 
pected to ‘smell out’ no crooked design in the sending 
of a few red-coats to a South African colony in the 
present state of affairs there. However, that they do 
or seem to do, or even to share the belief of certain 
accomplished German journalists that the whole insur- 
rection in Matabeleland is got up as a means of destroy- 
ing the Transvaal republic. President Kriiger’s com- 
patriots have been arming steadily and constantly ever 
since the famous Rhodesian adventure; we hear of 
large bodies of them massed near Mafeking, with a 
Gatling gun, ‘to prevent the spread of the cattle- 
disease*; and Mr. Chamberlain's careful reply to a 
question in the House of Commons the other night, 
conveys the impression that not arms only, but men 
trained to arms, are being imported into the Trans- 
vaal. . 

In themselves these are ugly symptoms, and they look 
no prettier in the light of the courteous -messages 
explaining President Kriiger’s difficulties about coming 
to London, unless upon a pre-arranged and well-defined 
programme of debate. Kriiger’s coming or not coming 
to London is of very small consequence. We do not 
understand why so much importance has been given to 
it and could, we think, name one or two good reasons 
for wishing that it had never been suggested. As for 
the rest, however, it would justify grave misgiving, but 
for the reflection that after all the Boers (the more 
ignorant of them rather out of hand probably) really 


may fear attack upon; their independence ; that is to. 
say, may think it likely enough to demand armed: 


preparation. Should that be all they will have spent a 
great amount of cash and care without need. But there 
is another explanation of these warlike proceedings 
which we are strongly inclined to think the truer one. 
The Transvaalers, being well countenanced by the 
other Boer communities, and taking much cncourage- 
ment from German friendliness, propose not to end the 
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controversies between themselves and England without 
a stroke for independence absolute. ‘That President 
Kriiger can himself contemplate war on behalf of this 
resolve is more than we believe. But that he reckons 
on the effect of his recent importations, the arming, the 
fortifying, the negotiating with the Orange Free State, 
perhaps even the German friendship, as sufficient to 
bring the British Government to the desired under- 
standing, seems to us very likely indeed. Of course he 
knows of our Soudan difficulties ; hears of our American 
vexations ; is perhaps persuaded by some of his German 
correspondents that the British Government will find a 
variety of troubles prepared for it after the Czar’s 
coronation; and these things favour the experiment 
which the Boer leaders seem bent upon. And so also 
does unother thing, of which we in England have seen 
enough and wish to see no more: namely, a considera- 
tion of Boer susceptibilities which the Boer intelligence 
translates into language of deprecation and timidity. 
Of course Englishmen understand their Mr. Chamber- 
lain perfectly. They know him to be anxious to 
make everything clear and open between the paramount 
authority in South Africa and its various States; for 
which reason, they observe, he adopts the methods of 
a new diplomacy. But it would appear that Mr. 
Chamberlain is not so well understood in Pretoria as 
he is in London. ‘They misread his courteous ex- 
planations ; and they have the more excuse for doing 
so because some and the most remarkable of those 
explanations are such as the Pretorian Government 
would not think of offering to anybody. Why should 
the Queen’s Ministers, when they find it needful to send 
assistance to the Queen’s subjects within British terri- 
tory, make apologetic representations on the matter to 
the head of a neighbouring State? Is it assumed that 
this personage has a ‘moral’ right to complain, or 
to expect explanations beforehand? If not, why, 
‘morally, confer the strange new right? ‘The old 
diplomacy, which would never have dreamed of 
accounting to a foreign Government for the despatch of 
a military police anywhere within the Queen’s domi- 
nions, was wiser than the new in one particular at any 
rate. Mr. Chamberlain’s new diplomacy is good at 
heart, but in view of its obvious and natural conse- 
quences it should be revised. Such a task should be 
easily and well done by the Minister who made the 
strong, sound, and sensible speech—so far as concerns 
the relations of this country to the Transvaal and 
the paramountcy of Great Britain went—which 
the Constitutional Club listened to on Wednesday 
evening. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND 
le discussion of Mr. Chaplin’s indispensable 


measure has followed the course that was to be 
expected. From the mouths and pens of those who had 
poured out upon the Government a torrent of 
reproachful sneers for leaving pledges unredeemed, came 
a flood of abuse when the President of the Local 
Government Board began his task of fulfilment. But, 
even from the Opposition leaders and the Radical 
Press, we hardly expected such absolute forgetfulness of 
plain facts or such shameless disregard of past utterances 
as were displayed without a blush. 
The first statistical inquiry ever attempted in this 
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country into the distribution of national burdens, as 
between rateable and non-rateable property and with 
the different kinds of rateable property, was made last 
year by the Revenue Commissioners. Sir Alfred 
Milner (a strong Liberal before he became a ciyj] 
servant) gave the results of this inquiry in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission of Agriculture, and it js 
upon his evidence largely that Mr. Chaplin’s Bill has 
been founded. ‘The majority of the Commissioners 
in their second Report came to conclusions which 
deserve to be carefully noted: ‘ Rateable property, 
they said, ‘ besides bearing the whole of the direct local 
taxation of the country, bears considerably more than 
its fair share of the burdens of Imperial taxation, 
whether the computation is made on its annual or on 
its capital value ; this injustice will be intensified when 
the new death duties come into full operation, and bad 
as is the position of all classes of rateable property as 
contrasted with non-rateable, as regards their contribu- 
tion to Imperial taxation, that of agricultural lands, the 
most depressed of all classes of realised property, is 
already the worst and must necessarily become worse 
year by year than it is now, unless some effectual 
means are taken to obviate this result.’ Here is the 
cold evidence of officials; and it knocks all the bottom 
out of the rant of the Radical papers. 

In the days of Elizabeth there were practically only 
two sources of property, both of them visible to the 
naked eye, viz., land and houses, and these alone were 


rated. Since then vast amounts of property have © 


grown into existence which were never dreamed of three 
centuries ago, and incomes drawn from these new sources 
grow greater and greater every year. ‘They pay, no 
doubt, income tax, but as far as local rates go they pay 
nothing. ‘These incomes are derived from those enor- 
mous sums of money which are represented in the columns 
of the morning papers under the headings of British Cor- 
poration and County Stocks, Colonial Securities, Funds, 
Foreign Stocks and Bonds, Foreign Railways, American 
Rails, Banks, and so forth. ‘These are unrateable pro- 
perties and contribute not one farthing to the poor- 
rate or the education rate of the country. Sir 
Alfred Milner’s calculations estimating the annual and 
capital values of these two species of properties are 
summed up as follows in a very simple table ; 


Properties. Annual Value. _— Percentage. 


Lands . . ° ‘ ~ £49,918,740 ... 11°36 
Other rateable properties . 160,640,471 ... 36°56 
Non-rateable properties . 228,839,471 +. 52°08 


The above gives the annual value of each. Below 
appears the capital value of the same. 


Properties. Capital Value. Percentage. 
Lands . .«. « «© £1,025,015,976 ... 10°12 
Other rateable property . 3,091,273,120 ... 30°53 
Non-rateable property . 6,009,285,228 ... 59°35 


It is obvious from these figures that the burdens 
imposed by local taxation fall exclusively on less tha 
one half of the property of the country, and on that 
portion of property which has hitherto contributed 
the larger share to Imperial taxation. So far back 
1870 Sir William Harcourt recognised this inequality 
of taxation. It was in the debates on the Education 
Bill of that year that he was advocating the restric 
tion of the School Board rate to one-sixth of the 
expenditure of each School Board, and he described the 
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state of loca] taxation as ‘a disgrace to the country, a 
chaos of blundering injustice which must very soon 
end in parochial insolvency.” He even went further 
and declared it to be ‘unequal in its incidence as 
regarded properties, and impossible to defend on any 
principle of equity or justice.” Sir Henry Fowler, 
when he spoke on Monday, forgot that on J uly 17, 
1894, in the House of Commons, he had declared 
‘ personal property is exempt from local taxation 
which it ought to bear. I will not say that the 
time has not come when there should be an 
inquiry into the real incidence of local taxation, and 
how that taxation, which is not a decreasing quantity, 
and which I hope in many cases will continue to 
increase, should be borne by the two descriptions of 
property. It would bea great injustice to put that 
on any particular property.’ 

The inquiry desired by Sir Henry Fowler has now 
been made by the most competent authorities in the 
State, and the head of that department has given his 
evidence, founded upon the best expert official know- 
ledge, with the results we have set forth. Is it 
surprising that the Government should consider them- 
selves bound to remedy the injustices under which a 
particular species of property has so long laboured ? 
That is the head and front of the offending of Mr. 
Chaplain’s Bill. The Radical party rage furiously 
together because the most depressed industry in the 
country, and the industry which is far more important 
to the manhood of the country than any other, is given 
what is practically a very small measure of justice and 
pecuniary relief, ingeniously devised so as to equalise 
rates upon agricultural land all over the country, 
without throwing any additional rates on buildings or 
other rateable properties, 


THE EDUCATION BILL 
\ J HATEVER difficulty the Opposition may find in 


deciding upon the line of their resistance to the 
Education Bill it is becoming daily more obvious that 
the Government will not have an easy task in carrying 
their measure through. It is not so much the re- 
sistance of open enemies which is to be feared as the 
discontent felt in some quarters among those whom the 
Government wishes’ to benefit. As is usually the case 
with Bills of considerable magnitude dealing with wide 
interests a careful examination of the clauses reveals the 
possibility that they will have unexpected effects. 
The columns of the J'imes bear eloquent testimony 
to the disappointment experienced by some who had 
looked forward to the Education Bill with high hopes. 
In many cases the complainants are able to show that 
unless the wording of the Bill is carefully revised it 
will either work confusion, or produce effects dia- 
metrically opposite to what must be supposed to have 
been desired. This however is not much, since it 
rarely happens that a Bill is so well drafted as not to 
need careful revision. What is much more serious 
is the discontent of some of the friends of the Voluntary 
Schools with the amount and nature of the aid to be 
granted them. 

It is, we think, the duty and the interest of the best 
friends of the Voluntary Schools to speak out on this 
point very clearly. When some of them seem more than 
half inclined to think that the Government is offering 
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them less than they may reasonably ask for, it is time 
that they should ask themselves whether they prefer to 
have something, or nothing. This really is the question 
for them. We do not deny that the four shillings 
additional grant to necessitous schools is not a very 
lavish subvention. It is also easy to be understood 
that in certain conditions it may amount to nothing. 
Mr. Hamilton Yatman in the Times of Wednesday 
quotes a case which is very much to the point. The 
Bill provides that whatever amount of endowment a 
school may possess must be deducted from the amount 
of the subvention. Now, supposing that, as in the case 
he quotes, a school has an endowment of £135 and 
that the amount due to it under the extra four 
shilling grant is only one hundred, it will plainly 
receive nothing at all. This on the face of it is a 
hardship, and one which will require correcting in Com- 
mittee; but even here it is well to remember that the 
four shillings are to be granted to ‘necessitous schools,’ 
But, altogether apart from such extreme examples as 
this, there is a general disappointment with the amount 
of the aid promised, and correspondents are busy writing 
to the Jimes to show that in this county or in that it 
would be wholly insufficient, and would amount for each 
individual school to sums so trifling that they could 
not be relied upon to produce any appreciable effect. 
The wish is strongly expressed to see the four shillings 
increased at least to six. We do not propose to go 
into details, and are even prepared to acknowledge that 
the six shillings—a sum which we note is quoted by the 
Bishop of London as just—would not be excessive. 
The Bishop may very possibly be right, and yet those 
friends of the Voluntary Schools who heard, or who 
read, his speech at the Diocesan Congress on Tuesday 
will commit a great error of judgment if they attend 
only to that part of it which states their grievance, and 
not to the other and, on the whole, more important 
part which urges moderation in the requests made to 
Government. After all, it may be repeated, the ques- 
tion for the supporters of the Church and of Voluntary 
Schools is not whether they can get the utmost of what 
they think reasonable, but whether the Government is 
offering them as much as it has the power to give. We 
do not think that they can possibly approach the Bill 
in a businesslike spirit without seeing that it gives much, 
and in two ways: the grant of money and the relief of 
Voluntary School buildings from the payment of rates are 
direct material boons. At the same time it is an 
immense concession to their very legitimate wishes that 
the State is found for the first time explicitly recog- 
nising definite religious teaching in schools. For the 
sake of these two undeniable gains, the Church and 
Voluntary Schools may surely be content to obtain 
less money than they may have hoped for. They 
are not asked merely to open their mouths and take 
what the Government gives them without question and 
whether it is acceptable or not. They have the same 
right as others to suggest amendments and to point 
out where the Bill is disappointing, or likely to prove 
injurious. The Bishop of London himself does not 
scruple to suggest amendments. What Churchmen 
may reasonably be asked to do is to approach the Bill 
with a predisposition in its favour, to be ready to take 
what a friendly Government can give without too much 
risk, and not to incur the blame of hazarding the real 
advantages the measure offers, merely because it 
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does not promise other and greater. ‘The warning is 
not superfluous, and influential friends of the Voluntary 
Schoo!s may do worse than take occasion to repeat it. 

The line of criticism which continues to be taken by 
the enemies of the Cabinet has not varied. It is said 
that the Education Bill will be unfavourable to the 
Board School, and is not in all respects acceptable to 
the Dissenters. On these points also, the friends of the 
Ministry and the Voluntary Schools have occasion to 
speak plainly though for a very different purpose. We 
see no reason for shrinking from saying in the most 
intelligible English that in the general interests of the 
country and of education, it is, on the whole, to be 
desired that the School Board should be depressed. It 
is extravagant, aggressive, fanatical, and persistently 
hostile to the Church. On these grounds the more 
completely its teeth are drawn the better. Again, we 
are quite fanatical enough to see no harm in the Bill 
simply because parts of it aredispleasing to the Dissenters. 
It has become too much the custom to take it for granted 
that nobody is entitled to a conscience excepting a 
Dissenter; that his conscience may reasonably be 
expected to make him hostile to the Church and that 
the Church is under no circumstances to make use of 
any means of beating off the Dissenters. Yet, though 
all these propositions pass as self-evident with no 
small number of persons, they really are not self- 
evident. It may even be maintained that they have 
been allowed to prevail. unchecked a great deal too 
long. All over Wales and in some parts of England 
the School Board has in practice been made an instru- 
ment of attack on the Church. If the Education Bill 
renders that impossible in the future, the Dissenters 
may have reason to complain. But this really seems to 
us to be an occasion for applying the words of Dr. 
Temple's official friend in the Education Department, 
who, on being told that a certain piece of red tape was 
troublesome to many, answered, in the high official 
tone, ‘as to the objectors, let the objectors howl.” 


SOME COMMERCIAL LESSONS FROM EGYPT 
ges of the good things done by Lord Rosebery during 


his first term of office as Foreign Secretary was to 
arrange that, in future, reports relating to commercial 
matters coming from British agents abroad should be 
issued to the public with the greatest possible despatch. 
Another was the encouragement which he gave to those 
agents to compile such reports for the benefit of their 
countrymen at home. We doubt whether their country- 
men have profited much by them, for it is all but 
impossible to get an Englishman to read an official 
publication unless he is compelled by duty to do so, 
‘and few British officials have the art—which is common 
enough among their French colleagues—of making 
readable reports and of infusing a little sweetness and 
light into their discussions of tables of statistics. It is 
a pity that the reports from our representatives abroad 
are not more widely read, for they contain much that is 
profitable to the merchants and manufacturers of this 
country. The Times alone amongst the great papers 
‘of the country causes these reports to be systematically 
examined and abstracted, and thereby does a very 
useful service; but-save for this they might almost as 
well ‘be written in Etruscan for all the attention they 
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receive from the classes for whose special benefit they 
are compiled and written. 

During tle past week a report on the commercial 
slain! between Great Britain and Egypt, which Lord 
Cromer sent from Cairo, has been issued. Its author js 
Mr. Rennell Rodd of the British mission in Egypt, and 
it covers a very wide area, discussing many subjects and 
embracing a period of ten years. We purpose only to 
touch on one or two of the topics treated and to illustrate 
them by reference to other reports from parts of the 
globe far away from each other, and from Egypt, which 
happen by accident to have been also published within 
the last few days. It should be stated that, on the 
whole, British trade with E gypt has maintained its place 
and that, in Lord Cromer’s opinion, there is no reason 
to despond about its future. But, he adds, the British 
merchant must look sharply after his own interests if 
he wishes to maintain the prominent position he has 
hitherto held. On one point Lord Cromer is particu- 
larly emphatic, viz.: ‘the necessity of endeavouring by 
all possible means to meet the wishes of customers. 
This sentence might be made the text of a commercial 
sermon, and indeed has been made the text of numerous 
sermons from Consuls in various parts of the world. 
Mr. Rodd complains that British trade with Egypt is 
chiefly carried on through foreign agents, who have no 
special interest in furthering that trade. This is because 
British agents are so expensive; the rates of commission 
they demand are so high that purchasers cannot afford 
to pay them, and in many of the competitions for public 
tenders British merchants lose the business just because 
of these exorbitant commissions, and the work goes to 
Germany or Belgium. ‘The foreign or native middle- 
man, says Mr. Rodd, ‘ who is now the chief distributor 
of British produce in Egypt, will order from England 
such goods as can only be procured there, or as are most 
cheaply manufactured there, but it cannot be expected 
that he will show any zeal in promoting English business, 
nor is the foreigner likely to give orders in England 
for goods which can also be supplied, even if less satis- 
factorily, from his own country.’ And Mr. Rodd warns 
the British manufacturer that this demand by the 
British agent in Egypt for large commissions, coupled 
with so much of our trade being done by foreign agents, 
may be the prelude to a considerable decline in British 
trade with that country. 

Another matter to which attention is very pointedly 
directed by Mr. Rodd is the apparent indifference of 
British merchants to the needs and wishes of the 
people who buy from them. ‘The native will purchase 
a certain class of foreign article so long as he finds 
no other; but if his wants are consulted, and that 
article is offered in a form more to his liking by 4 

rival manufacturer, he will go to the latter in pre- 
ference. This is precisely what foreign manufacturers 
lay themselves out to do, and English manufacturers 
seem to neglect.’ Now, from three different parts of 
the world—Mexico, Servia, and France—come during 
the past week the very same complaint. Our Consul 
at Vera Cruz states that British goods sent to Mexico 
fail in not being manufactured to suit the market. 
Our manufacturers do not study the market with 
regard to size, shape, weight, and durability in the 
various articles. The Consul at Belgrade gives a 
concrete example. He observes that the Serb is cor 
servative in adhering to traditions of shape and 
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pattern in the implements he uses, and cares for these 
much more than he does for quality. The kitchen- 
knife in Servia has an unusual shape. ‘The blade is 
especially broad at its insertion into the handle, so 
that the holder's knuckles may escape abrasion when 
chopping bones and meat. The German manufac- 
turer yields to the Serb’s wish and gives the blade the 
required shape; but the British manufacturer will do 
nothing of the kind. Hence the German knife, which 
turns on a bone, is bought, while the English knife at 
the same price and of much superior temper, remains 
unsold. Similarly, Mr. Warburton, writing from La 
Rochelle, tells us we are losing the business done in 
manufactured goods there partly owing to the neglect 
of our manufacturers ‘to accommodate themselves to 
the wants of their customers’: almost the precise 
words used by Lord Cromer. In many cases, pursues 
Mr. Warburton, the successful competition of French 
and German with British-made articles is owing to 
the trouble which has been taken to please the public 
and give exactly what was wanted in the first instance, 
and then by degrees the habit of looking to England 
for them wore out when people found that they could 
get them just as good elsewhere. All their suggestions 
as to shape and make are carefully and cheerfully 
attended to by French and German manufacturers. 
‘It is no wonder, then, that this trade has been lost 
to us, and I do no see any possibility of its being 
regained.” 

Theseobservations from asingle week’s consular reports 
might be almost indefinitely multiplied if the reports 
ofa whole year were taken, but enough has been said 
to place it beyond doubt that the complaints of Lord 
Cromer and Mr. Rodd in regard to Egypt are the 
complaints of many other parts of the world as well. 
The British manufacturer, in somewhat lordly fashion, 
produces what he produces, not always what his 
customer wants. He says in effect : ‘ This is what you 
have got to buy if you want to do business with me ; 
you want a knife broad at the handle, but you don’t 
know what is good for you; here is one narrow at the 
handle, it is the only kind I have ever made and if you 
want the silly kind of knife you have always used you 
must get it from that German over the way. He has 
made it specially for you.’ If from knives we go to 
railway bridges the difficulty is much the same. In 
Egypt, as Mr. Rodd says, and in Japan, as Mr. 
Lowther mentions in a report also issued during the 
week, they want tenders for great railway bridges in 
which the manufacturer will not only supply the 
material, but also the design, to a certain specification. 
But British manufacturers are accustomed to tender to 
designs supplied by the purchaser and they are therefore 
almost wholly ‘out of it’ in the tenders for these vast 
works. Mr. Lowther warns British manufacturers of 
railway bridges that unless they shape their methods to 
suit their customers the Japanese railway companies 
will soon get all their bridges from America, and in 
Egypt French manufacturers have just secured the orders 
for two great bridges across the Nile. It is not for 
humble-minded journalists to advise ourmerchant princes 
and manufacturers, but these are facts brought to- 
gether for their consideration. ‘To us the considerations 
named seem worthy of the attention of the most 
prosperous. And, now, what are our commercial 
potentates going to do about these same facts ? 
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THE DUEL IN GERMANY 


HIS is a law-abiding journal, but we recognise, 
nevertheless, that certain offences exist for which 
the law provides no adequate remedy. Crimes there 
are against society that could not possibly be swept 
within the drag-net of any conceivable code. Some 
wrongs, in the way of insult, seem incapable of 
definition by the concentrated essence of all the jurists. 
Yet those same slights, if tamely endured, are held, 
and on the whole rightly, to prove a man a very poltroon. 
And, therefore, instances may very conceivably happen 
when the aggrieved must throw civilisation from before 
him, and boldly revert to savagery. Even so he may find 
that the clash of systems makes him cut an extremely 
poor figure. One remembers cases in which the chastised, 
transferred to the witness-box, returned his punishment, 
and a bit beyond it. Still that risk may be worth 
running, provided the chastiser’s conscience is clear and 
he has escaped a double dose of original stupidity. 
Far be it from us to dogmatise as to the times and 
seasons in which a peaceful citizen may have to commit 
a technical breach of the peace. But he may have to 
protect his own or his family’s honour and bear the 
consequences. Of that we feel sure, and we feel equally 
certain that he has no right to overstep a certain 
measure of retaliation. He may punch his slanderer’s 
head, he may kick the creature down the steps of the 
club. The horsewhip, with due knowledge applied, is 
useful at such emergencies—otherwise you only scarify 
your own cheek. No provocation, however, can justify 
recourse to what reporters term a lethal weapon. 
Duelling is murder, or the thought of it. 

The business stands hopelessly condemned to every 
logical intelligence. It may be pure farce, as are nine- 
teen duels out of twenty in France. On the other hand 
it may, as in Germany, give the professional blood- 
letter a free permit for slaughter. You may establish 
your courts of honour, or any other mitigative tribunal. 
The fact remains that when there is a prospect of an 
encounter at so many paces or with such a length of 
sword, the wild beast within most of us decides for that 
issue. Besides the sentiments to which appeal is made 
belong to an entirely obsolete order, and can, there- 
fore, be judged by no working standard. Again, 
as a test of innocence or guilt could there be 
any more wildly fortuitous expedient than the 
duel ? There is the historic instance of M. Floquet, 
a fat old lawyer, who, retreating before his adver- 
sary until stopped by a tree, opened his eyes to 
find that he had spitted General Boulanger in the 
throat. An inexperienced second on the other hand, 
may post his principal so that the odds are at the late 
Sir John Astley’s favourite price—a thousand to five 
against. ‘The duel, in short, appertains to a boorish 
society, in which the drill-sergeant element _pre- 
dominates. It flourishes in Germany because Germany 
is dominated by Prussia. 'To the creed of the canteen it 
seems the most natural thing in the world that the Kaiser 
should clap Herr von Kotze into prison for several months 
on the charge of writing anonymous letters. Even 
arbitrary imprisonment is not held to have cleared him in 
the least. He has to fight as many challengers as choose 
to present themselves, with the Kaiser acting as inju- 
dieious bottle-holder. Wounded by the first, he may 
not escape accuser number two by recourse to the law 
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courts. The court of honour and the Kaiser hold such 
conduct to be ungentlemanlike. So much the worse for 
accuser number two—his name Schrader—who dies from 
wounds inflicted in duel number two. And so much 
the worse for Herr von Kotze, who must apparently 
commit eight more murders or be murdered himself, 
but who, by no amount of homicide, can be absolved 
from those anonymous letters. 

The conduct of the Kaiser with regard to the Kotze- 
Schrader incident may be compatible with genius, but it 
cannot be defended on the score of justice. Presumably 
he believed at the outset the man to have been guilty 
of a peculiarly blackguardly kind of slander. Yet, Herr 
von Kotze’s release from confinement would also appear 
to establish that not a single charge had been brought 
home to him. The wretch, nevertheless, was held 
liable to duels innumerable, and the Kaiser did not 
venture to override the courts of honour altogether. 
Herr von Kotze did not suffer military degrada- 
tion, indeed; but he was warned, and that meant 
that he must go on accepting challenges. ‘The 
Kaiser practically ordered a string of duels, to con- 
tinue until Herr von Kotze could no longer stand 
up. And the Government cannot better its master’s 
brutality. Prince Hohenlohe’s declaration simply 
means that, though the authorities deplore duels, they 
cannot prevent them. Why not? At best the 
principals with their accomplices could, under any 
decent system of police, be arrested before they faced 
each other at all. At worst some duellist who had 
stretched out his man could be executed to encourage 
the others. The excuse is really childish, and it 
means that the Government dare not set militarism at 
defiance. For the Prussian ideal bolsters up Imperial 
privileges, including that of laying all and sundry by the 
heels. No matter that a civil court could have sifted 
the anonymous letters, whereas the Kaiser, turned 
gaoler, did not so much as identify a comma or a dot 
on ani. He likes power, and the military see that he 
gets it. Unless, therefore, the Germans procure a new 
Emperor, and shake themselves clear of the barrack- 
room and students’ club, they must be reckoned bar- 
barians. It is no affair of ours. so long as the Kaiser 
does not take upon himself to set our relations with 
the Transvaal to rights, but Germans must have felt 
rather mean when they read this week’s debates in the 
Reichstag. 


M. LEON SAY 


ape few of the men who have been intimately asso- 
d ciated with the chequered destinies of the Third 
Republic have enjoyed such general esteem in this 
country as M. I.éon Say. Beyond all doubt the honour 
in which he was held both amongst ourselves, and in his 
own land, was well deserved. He belonged to a class of 
public men that has diminished lamentably in number 
in France in the course of the past quarter of a century, 
and seems destined, indeed, before long to cease to count 
a single representative. Léon Say was a statesman, 
and the associate of statesmen, of Thiers and of Jules 
Simon, while those who have taken their places are 
mere politicians, creatures of their party, of small repu- 
tation and influence at home, and without authority 
abroad. Nothing can bring home to the mind more 
clearly the change for the worse in France during the 
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last fifteen years than the circumstance that the direc. 
tion of the national finances could have been allowed to 
pass from the hands of a Léon Say to those, for instance, 
of M. Doumer. In making this comparison we are 
wholly unconcerned with the party question which 
might seem to be involved. It is to be regretted for 
his own sake that M. Doumer is a Radical, but far 
more regrettable in the interests of his country is the 
puny figure he cuts as an economist by the side of his 
great predecessor who has just died. 

This is not ‘the place to speak in detail of the 
financial exploits of Léon Say any more than to recall 
his career at length. All that can be done is to take a 
general view of his gifts and of the work he accom- 
plished. For more than a decade his presence at the 
Ministry of Finance was considered by the majority of 
his countrymen as well-nigh indispensable. At one 
period his name was as inseparably connected with the 
functions he filled so ably and so often as was that of 
M. de Freycinet with the War Office. He restored the 
national credit, his colleague reerganised the national 
army, and the reward of them both was to live to see 
themselves shelved in favour of successors of a varying 
degree of incompetence.. Were testimony needed to 
the rare ability of Léon Say it would be found in the 
fact that it was due in the first instance to Thiers that 
he was entrusted with the portfolio of finance. or the 
two occupied positions at the opposite ends of the 
economic pole. Thiers was a stout advocate of Protection ; 
Léon Say an enthusiastic champion of Free ‘Trade. Much 
to his credit, however, the first President of the 
Republic preferred a Minister of Finance from whom 
he differed, but who knew his business, to one of his 
own way of thinking, but less capable. M. Thiers never 
had the slightest cause to regret his determination. It 
was under his eyes that Léon Say performed his master 
achievement, the financing of the colossal war indemnity 
exacted by the victorious Germans. Specialists admit 
unanimously that this feat has seldom been surpassed. 
It is only just to point out that its author was prepared 
for its accomplishment in some measure by his careful 
study of English authorities, and notably by his perfect 
assimilation of Mr. Goschen’s theory of foreign ex- 
changes. As arule, it isdenied the layman to appreciate 
otherwise than superticially complicated financial opera- 
tions; but it was always a point of honour with Leon 
Say to make his procedure generally intelligible. The 
report in which he explained how the payment of the 
five milliards had been effected was a document of 
incomparable lucidity and even of absorbing interest. 
In the same way his speeches on financial topics 
riveted the attention of the Chamber as if they had 
been amusing lucubrations on a subject lending itself 
to attractive treatment. He was at once the soundest 
of financiers and the most delightful of orators. It 
would be difficult to say when he was at his best, 
whether when setting forth with astonishing verve and 
clearness the provisions of a Budget of his own or when 
picking to pieces proposals to which he was opposed. 
In recent years he was usually seen in this latter rol 
and admirably he filled it. He spoke without the least 

recourse to rhetoric, displaying but not obtruding, his 
vast erudition, in a style as witty as it was simple, and 
with a charming air of handling his opponents tenderly; 
which was only an air, for as occasion offered 
demanded he would deal them the shrewdest thrusts 
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The pity and the wonder was ‘that though always 
listened to he was rarely heeded. But, after all, it was, 
perhaps, small wonder, for science in politics is at a 
discount in these days. 

Léon Say had lived to be out of touch with the times. 
To the end he adhered steadfastly to the principles he 
had upheld in his maturity as one of the leaders of the 
Centre Gauche—to principles, that is, which must be 
classed as antediluvian to-day. He was a Liberal of a 
type that is disappearing everywhere and may be said 
to have disappeared already from France. H2 was a 
friend of reasonable reform, a believer in possible pro- 
gress, but he cherished a hearty contempt for whatsoever 
smacked of Utopianism. As a natural consequence he 
had come to have nothing in common with the later 
developments of French Republicanism. Nominally he 
marched with the Moderates, but he could have little 
esteem for a backboneless party that is practically with- 
out a programme, is, indeed, without a single saving 
merit except that of keeping the Radicals out of power 
—a task for which, to its final confusion, it has ended by 
proving itself incompetent. As for the so-called Pro- 
gressive Republicans, the men who are hurrying to 
join hands with the Socialists, Léon Say distrusted 
them as they deserve. He spent the prime of his 
life in endeavouring to deliver his country from what he 
honestly held to be the tyranny of the Empire. He 
has died at a moment when France is threatened by a 
tyranny a thousand times worse, the tyranny of a band 
of mischievous demagogues. 


TOMPKINS’S REPLY 
(See ‘Tompkins on the Budget '—Daily Chronicle, April 20.) 
Ww* H that josser ‘as been writin, loike “Is ‘Oliness 


o’ Rome, 
To a orgin wich would disicrite my bloomin umble 
‘ome ; 
And through ‘im that orgin’s guilty, as too orfin yer 
mye see, 
Of misrepresentin shimeful my ole pal, “Icks-Beach, and 
me. 
Wich I towld Jim strite ‘This Budget yer will foind is 
welkim noos 
If yer'll jess tike in my ‘meanin free as yer tike’s dahn 
the booze. 
Though ye’re one o' those as tiles not—loikewise neither 
do yer spin, 
Bein much too bloomin lizy, ‘ere’s where 
You— 
Come— 
in. 


‘We'll assoom, if yer'll escoos it, that yer wants ter git 
some work, 

We'll assoom—I carn’t ‘elp larfin’—that yer ain't a-goin 
ter shirk, 

Well, yer'll foind no tride will ‘ave yer—ye're a lowtin 

Sow, yer'll tike ter hagriculcher till the farmer foinds 
yer aht, 

Ih a week at mowst ’e'll sack yer, but with rites a‘ 

r comin dahn, 

Ginst the Yankee and the Krenchy, ‘e will ‘owld ‘is 
bloomin ahn. 
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Then o’ coorse ‘e’ll want more ‘ands and tho’ to pye yer 


is a sin, 
Yer will foind to yer surprise that that’s where 
You— 
Come— 


In. 


‘When yer young uns gows to Church Schools wich 
this Budget ‘as endahd 

An’ gits tort their gawsple wich the Rads down’t want 
to ‘ave allahd, 

When yer foind their kattykism’s been and gawn and 
done em good, 

When they larns ter labour truly as their father never 
could, 

When they ain’t jess all for grabbin wot another cowve 
‘as got— 

Wich, I understans, is gawsple ta la Sosherlistic lot— 

When their ‘arts are sit on arnin not on collarin the 
tin— 

Stroike me pink, Jimes, I'll go nap on that’s where 

You— 
Come— 


In. 


In the jiniral prawsperity yer'll foind this Budget’s 
mide— 
I allood ‘ere in partikler to recovery in tride— 
You wull share if it sow ‘appins that jess then ye're 
outer quod, 
And, sow ‘elp me! things I've ‘eerd on ‘ave been very 
near as odd. 
Yuss, but when you talks o° votin and the things ver 
party ll do 
When it comes in pahr, I larfs and I despises of yer 
too. 
Tho’ yer vote until ye’re sowber wich yer'll never be 
agin, 
It’s a blank long toime before the loikes o° 
You— 
Come— 
In.’ 


M. 8. 
NOTES 


To create a sensation out of nothing, to set the pens of 
leader-writers in motion on both sides of the Atlantic by a 
bald statement of plain facts, is to have played the part of 
a clever journalist. This part has been played by the 
American correspondent of the Zimes over the Venezuela 
affair. Without calling upon his imagination, without 
committing himself to a single statement upon a matter of 
fact which is open to challenge, or even novel, he has 
startled Europe and America. All he has done is to remind 
us that, from the diplomatic point of view, the difficulty 
between the United States and this country stands pre- 
cisely where it did, that the British Bluebook has not pro- 
duced the desired effect, that the Venezuela Commission 
must report some day, and that the report, when issued, 
may very likely be hostile to Great Britain. For our part 
we expect nothing else; indeed, the Commission would 
stultify those who named it, at a time of great public 
excitement, if it failed to give judgment against Lord 
Salisbury upon an issue which Lord Salisbury, with proper 
dignity, declined to submit to it. 





Aut this, however, carries no terror to the hearts of 
sensible men in England; and of the Jike in America, who 
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know full well how meaningless and insignificant was the 
profuse talk about friendly arbitration which pervaded 
some of the newspapers a short time since. We are all 
aware, of course, that a special correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle,. after receiving a telegram in the middle of 
dinner (vide Cosmopolis), rushed over to the States, button- 
holed sundry American politicians, and thrust himself 
suddenly on the world as evangelist of the Gospel of 
Peace. (Another special correspondent, by the way, is 
settling, by the stroke of his pen, all the difficulties which 
surround the Holy Father in his relations to the secular 
world—and we understand that this Gospeller hails from 
the Daily Chronicle also) But the hardheaded world paid 
not a particle of attention to the vain dreams of the man 
who went to America for a month. In very truth, 
journalism, even at its best and strongest, rarely exerts 
the slightest influence in settling a political problem, and 
the wise publicist is the man who, having studied facts 
and tendencies with care, in the light of experience and 
of historical reading, makes correct prophecy. In the 
stuff we read a while ago there was no suggestion of the 
prophetic tone, but rather an appearance of dictation, 
imperious, impudent and impotent, which deceived no 
man of sense. 





Aut the same, and unchanged though the diplomatic 
situation be, the practical position is immeasurably safer 
than it was. Men, the people who are the backbone of 
each nation, who have to find the money for war and the 
soldiers to fight, have had time to think. The result is 
that, while there is sure to be plenty of diplomatic 
haggling before the dispute is settled, there will be no 
war. Americans have made up their minds on this matter 
to the ‘full as resolutely as the English. They have 
counted the cost. They have seen the ruinous effect 
produced upon the value of American securities by the 
mere rumour of war. In short the Americans will not 
fight about a trifle which does not concern them, and that 
is a very sensible determination. 





Far more important, for the moment at any rate, than 
the Venezuelan squabble, which has lost its hold on 
popular attention, is the position in Matabeleland. That, 
indeed, is as dangerous as the heart of the enemy of 
mankind could desire, and we fear that Sir Frederick 
Carrington, when he reaches his command, may find a very 
serious problem awaiting him. All the information at 
our disposal seems to show that the Matabele are well- 
organised, well-armed, excellently led. Outnumberirg the 
settlers enormously they have entrenched themselves and 
are playing a waiting game. Such comfort as is to be 
found from a survey of the situation comes from the 
knowledge that the settlers are acquitting themselves as 
men, but the task before them is almost herculean and 
few telegrams would be more welcome than one announcing 
the relief of Bulawayo. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s specch at the Constitutional Club 
compels us, somewhat against our will, to reflect upon the 
fortitude with which even the best of men bear the mis 
fortunes of others, and we hope that his confidence in the 
staying power of the beleaguered garrison of Bulawayo 
may not be misplaced, Still, while the news which con- 
tinues to arrive reminds us painfully of the stories of the 
Indian Mutiny, we cannot quite share that confidence. 
Nor will candour permit Mr. Chamberlain’s comparison 
between the position of the Matabeleland settlers and 
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that of the British pioneers of the past to remain unchal. 
lenged. Great Britain has deprived these settlers of the 
force which they had organised for their protection. No 
doubt this course was not taken without good reason, but 
that is beside the question. The fact remains that the 
moment which we choose for leaving them to fight their 
own battles is also the moment at which we have, for 
reasons of State, shipped some of their fighting men to 
this country. 





Mr. Price cannot be acquitted of the charge of wasting 
the time of the House of Commons on Wednesday. He 
must have known that his Bill had no chance of becoming 
law ; and if he had thought about the matter, he could not 
have failed to see that the proposal embodied two contra- 
dictory and inconsistent principles. On the principle of 
compensation for tenant’s improvements, as distinguished 
from questions of detail, all men are agreed ; but that 
matter is in hands more competent than those of Mr, 
Price. On the other hand to establish Land Courts for 
revision of rents is to render adequate compensation for 
improvements improbable; for it were too absurd to 
compel landowners to pay market value for improvements 
and, in the same breath, to deprive them of a free hand 
in dealing with their property plus the improvements which 
they have been compelled to buy. Besides, a moment's 
thought shows clearly that adequate compensation for 
improvements is in itself an absolute remedy for any in- 
justice in the relation of landlord to tenant. 





Ir was necessary for Sir Henry Fowler to find some fault 
with the Budget, and, such being the case, it must be 
admitted that he attacked it at the most vulnerable point; 
for there are not many of us who hold, with the Daily 
Chronicle, that the income-tax at eightpence is not oppres- 
sive, or, with the Daily News, that nobody with £1000 a 
year feels the annual payment. In plain truth, there are 
but few persons who do not feel that the lump sum, 
demanded in that peremptory tone dear to the Inland 
Revenue officials, makes an uncomfortable hole in the 
balance at their bankers. But men of spirit will pay 
cheerfully this year at any rate ; for they know that their 
money is to be well applied. 





In Baron Hirsch the world loses an almost romantic 
figure. The early days of the great financier will, perhaps, 
hardly bear close investigation; for, like many others of 
his nation, he found his opportunity in the misfortunes of 
his neighbours and the commercial crisis of 1866 made 
colossal a fortune already great. But there is pathos, not 
to speak of a grandeur of conception worthy of the 
Oriental mind, in the rest of the story. Nothing more 
comprehensive has been known than the scheme, inspired 
by the son who died all too soon, for the relief of 
Hebraism all over the world. And of that great plan Baron 
Hirsch carried out a substantial part. Among the Gentiles 
also the dead millionaire bestowed lavish charity. More- 
over he owned some excellent racehorses, and was the 
Prince of hosts. Society in fact will miss him sadly. 





Wuertuer the recently-formed Publishers’ Association 
will be productive of much practical result is a matter 
upon which we cannot but think some of the members of 
the Association itself may be sceptical. Mr. C. J. Long: 
man’s presidential address at the dinner on Tuesday night, 
excellent as it was so far as it went, made scarcely aby 
mention of the real difficulties which publishers of the 
present day have to face. These difficulties arise from the 
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cut-throat competition of discount booksellers and the 
exorbitant demands of successful authors. Mr. Longman 
did indeed allude to the friendliness of the relations 
subsisting between author and publisher and it is true that 
in a large proportion of cases there is little or no friction, 
but the accumulated experience of Mr. Longman’s firm 
must have taught him that these relations are neither 
so close nor so intimate as they have been. It is no 
uncommon thing now to find an author with half a dozen 
pooks on the market bearing the imprint of nearly the 
same number of publishers. Such a case could hardly 
have been found twenty years ago; nor could it have 
happened that when a publisher, by his energy and 
resource, had made a success of an author’s first book, and 
invested most if not all of his legitimate ‘profit in the 
process, he should find the same author’s next MS. hawked 
round by a middleman and be asked to bid for it on the 
ground that the author’s name was probably familiar to 
him. This is a story from life. 





Tue bookseller’s troubles are of his own creation. In 
the stress of competition he has given away nearly the 
whoie of his profit to the public and now complains that 
the margin left to him is insufficient for his needs. At 
the same time he has one grievance to which Mr. John 
Murray called attention on Tuesday, for which he is not 
responsible. The number of books now coming from the 
press is so great that no bookseller, however careful and 
intelligent, can possibly make a sound selection for stock 
purposes, and the result is that he finds himself left at the 
end of the publishing season with a number of unsaleable 
books. Here the remedy must be found by the publishers 
themselves. But it seems likely that unless the output 
of books is curtailed, the bookseller will be forced to refuse 
to sell all but the best -books on any other terms than 
‘sale or return.’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Throughout the 
week there has been a continuous sounding of alarums. To 
begin with M. Félix Faure disappeared from Paris without 
a word of warning and rang up a frontier garrison for all 
the world as if he were the German Emperor. Coming on 
the top of the absence of the Minister of War from the 
commemoration fétes at Belfort this military demonstration 
was well received and the heart of the French patriot, 
never very difficult to set beating, went out in an instant 
to the President and the troops he marshalled away East. 
To those out of the country and not of it this enthusiasm 
may seem easily aroused, but it was genuine and sent a 
thrill through the entire land. Almost simultaneously 
the garrison of the Capital was ordered to take the field 
and the Parigots stopped in the streets to applaud the 
regiments filing by with bands playing and colours flying. 
And as if the clinking of weapons were not enough M. 
Léon Daudet must needs set to work provoking duels— 
orat least rumours of duels, The Prince de Sagan was 
known to lead the fashion, but we have come to a pretty 
pass if he cannot take a pistol into his hand without all 
France flying to arms ! 





‘Specutation as to how Tuesday’s battle at the Luxem- 
bourg would go became more and more eager as the time for 
its decision approached. Ofthe countless rumours in circu- 
lation, cne of the best accredited and one which seems to 
have been borne out by events, was to the effect that M. 
Faure’s mind was made up to ery halle ! la! to the com- 
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batants and to call upon his Ministers to throw down 
their—porlefeuilles. Then the word went round that 
M. Bourgeois was quite determined not to survive the 
fight unless he emerged from it absolutely scatheless. A 
curious explanation was given me of this attitude. M. 
Bourgeois, it appears, is admirably armed against any 
Moderate Cabinet that might succeed him. He _ has 
arrived at the certainty that it is utterly impossible to 
enforce the new law imposing certain vexatious taxation 
on the religious congregations. Once in Opposition, he 
will immediately demand that his successors shall succeed 
where he has failed. And the Chamber having voted the 
law in question can scarcely do else than order its execu- 
tion—to the legitimate amusement of M. Bourgeois and 
the dire embarrassment of his supplanters. 





‘Tur secret of the course the Senate was to adopt was 
carefully guarded up to the last moment. Not a whisper 
of what was afoot had reached those assembled in the 
Salon des Bustes before the sitting. The decision of the 
Senators was received with general surprise. Nobody 
quite expected that they would acquit themselves so 
resolutely, that they would shut the door to every possi- 
bility of a compromise, and break off all relations with 
the Cabinet. In acting as they have, they have run a 
very considerable risk—that of provoking ‘un attentat 
contre le Senat’ as M. Vignancour phrased it—they have 
opened up a most serious crisis, Still there is much to 
be said for their attitude. Their very boldness is likely 
to tell in their favour. We have long been unaccustomed 
to similar exhibitions of sturdy determination on the part 
of a political body, and the Senators’ pluck will be appre- 
ciated. Had they decided merely to continue to worry 
the Government they might have been voted a nuisance, 
whereas by engaging in a stand-up fight they will win 
sympathy and enforce respect even from their enemies. 





‘Nosopy was more surprised at the issue of the debate 
than the Ministers. They had expected that their ears 
would be pulled, and instead found themselves floored by 
a stunning blow straight from the shoulder. It took them 
what remained of the afternoon and the entire evening to 
decide how they would face their defeat. The course they 
ultimately adopted was in harmony with all their acts 
since they have been in office. When dying, as when 
living, they shuffled and equivocated, and took liberties 
with the Constitution. The only plain statement in the 
official note communicated to the Press after midnight on 
Tuesday was an allusion to the action of the Senate, which 
was nothing less than a downright lie. The note did not 
make it clear whether the Cabinet had resigned or not, 
but it announced the intention of the Ministers to ask 
their majority in the Chamber for a pat on the back they 
had no right to demand ; while it also constituted a parting 
shot at the President of the Republic.’ 





Later.—‘ Le Cabinet Bourgeois a vécu! The Ministers 
have made their exit in such a fashion as greatly to 
increase the gravity of the crisis. Up to now the conflict 
in progress has been between the Senate and the Govern- 
ment: there now seems every probability that it will lie 
in the future between the Senate and the Chamber, a state 
of things a hundred times more dangerous. The Radicals 
and Socialists are furious at what they term the desertion 
of the Ministers, and, deciding to step in where M. Bour- 
geois feared to tread, seem bent on bringing about a 
breach between the two branches of the Legislature. It 
looks as if they can count upon the support of almost 
exactly half the Deputies, in which case a normal solution 
of the crisis amounts to something like an impossibility. 
A coalition Ministry is considered for the moment to be 
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out of the question. Neither party would consent to 
assist in its formation. The excitement in political circles 
is immense, but it has only extended as yet to the general 
public in a very limited measure. This is the only bright 
side to the situation, but whether this indifference will 
last, whether the Progressists especially will allow it to 
last, is open to question. A very serious feature is the 
dragging into the quarrel—this is now an accomplished 
fact—of the President of the Republic. I am informed 
that his resignation is certain before the end of the month. 
The Third Republ’c has before been in a bad way: it has 
never been in a worse way than now.’ 


IN THE CITY 


A‘ TTER touching 114 Consols have fallen back a 
little, and at the time of writing are quoted at 
1123. The immediate course of prices depends a good 
deal on the market position, for there is no doubt there 
have been recently speculative dealings on a huge scale 
both by bulls and bears, and until normal conditions 
again prevail quotations will afford no true test of 
investors’ ideas. One thing, however, is certain, that 
eventually Consols must go much higher so long as the 
supply is diminished by the sinking fund and the 
automatic demand of the Savings Banks increases year 
by year. Indeed, apart from the operations of the 
National Debt Office, Consols are bound to rise on account 
of the accumulations of money for which safe investments 
are required, and until this country becomes involved in a 
great war or unless there should be a plague or some 
other destructive element, the tendency will be steadily 
towards a lower interest return on capital. This week's 
Bank of England Return shows a fresh accession of 
strength, the stock of gold having risen £424,826 to 
£47,868,666, while the active note circulation has fallen 
£161,890, making an increase of £586,716 in the reserve 
which now stands at £38,629,506, the proportion to 
liabilities being 60.06 per cent. These figures sufficiently 
show the plethora of money, and yet another illustration 
was afforded by the issue of P. and O. 3} per cent. 
debentures. These debentures were allotted last Monday 
at over 118, at which price they yield less than 3 per 
cent. to an investor, and although the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company is a sound and well- 
managed concern, the security can hardly be called abso- 
lutely first class since it consists of ships and nothing 
else. 

Home Rails have paused in their upward career for the 
moment, but prices are still very near the best, and 
Brighton A at 178 has established a record. In the 
American market quotations are higher in reference 
to the effort which is being made in Wall Street to 
engineer an improvement. It is said that there las 
been more demand for bonds lately and it may be 
so, but for shares there is no public as yet and so 
long as Congress is in session there is too much uncer- 
tainty to attract speculative purchasers. The complete 
Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway for 1895, which 
has reached this country, is not wholly satisfactory, for 
the working expenses are so low that it is obvious that 
necessary repairs and renewals which should be debited to 
revenue are being paid for out of capital. On the Grand 
Trunk things are slowly improving, but the company has 
had bad luck in the weather, which has much increased the 
expenses. It seems that there was an unusual amount of 
snow last winter, and lately the weather has been so 
abnormally hot that the snows have melted with such 
rapidity as to cause most disastrous floods. For this 
reason the March statement will probably be bad, but 





investors should not be discouraged for everything goes to 
show that under the new manager the prospects are 
decidedly brighter. 

There has been great excitement in Dublin and Birming- 
ham in connection with cycle shares, and it has been 
partially reflected in London. Prices have jumped about 
wildly, and it is quite impossible to say whether they are 
justified or not. Beestons are now about 54, Cycle Com- 
ponent Parts £2 11s. 6d., Humbers 1} and Dunlop’s 
Pneumatic Tyres 12}. The inventor of the last-named 
was Mr, Dunlop, a veterinary surgeon, who sold for £1000 
what is shortly to be floated for £5,000,000. It is stated 
that the unseen hands behind these cycle company opera- 
tions are those of Mr. H. J. Lawson and Mr. Broadley. 

The mining market is inclined to be dull but Chartereds 
are remarkably firm notwithstanding the news from Mata- 
beleland. A very excellent report has been issued by the 
Rand Mines, Limited, which contains practically a history 
of the principal Deep Level undertakings, and is worth the 
careful attention of those who are interested in any Wit- 
watersrand Companies. We are still waiting for the West 
Australian boom, but it is evidently expected since the 
part of the Stock Exchange devoted to Westralians is being 
enlarged. Inthe meantime quotations of the properties 
keep firm, and Hannan’s Brownhill have recovered to 6}. 

Among the events of the week has been the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wills upholding the validity of the Welsbach 
Incandescent Gas Light patent. Of the two companies 
against which injunctions for infringement were sought, 
the De Mare has been condemned but the Sunlight 
Incandescent Company is free to continue its business for 
the present, because it has not taken the substance of the 
Welsbach patent, although in Mr. Justice Wills’s words, 
it has taken bodily away a valuable process from Dr. 
Welsbach without remuneration. The Welsbach Company 
intends to appeal, but whether it succeeds in restraining 
the Sunlight Company or not is a matter of little moment. 
The important thing was to get a declaration of the 
validity of the Welsbach patent, and that has been 
obtained in an elaborate judgment which looks impos- 
sible to upset. The price of Incandescent shares is 
about 2}. 

The prospects of the Rio Tinto Company have been 
materially improved by the conversion of the debentures 
to a 4 per cent. basis, which it is stated saves the company 
£74,000 a year. As this sum is equal to 2} per cent. 
on the share capital, it is evident that the position of 
the shares is better to that extent, and with the 
revival in trade and the consequent increase in the 
consumption of copper it is not improbable that Rio 
Tinto shares will see higher prices. The dividend for 
last year comes to 11 per cent, which gives a return 
of £6 6s. per cent. at current quotations, The Report 
states that the system of exploration which the company 
has all along pursued, and still continues, has enabled the 
mines manager to give an estimate of the reserves. The 
ore extracted during the twenty-three years of the 
company’s existence has been 23,000,000 tons, and he 
estimates the quantity now opened up to be not less than 
135,000,000 tons, which at the present rate of output of 
1,400,000 tons per annum represents enough for ninety- 
seven years work. Of this quantity it is estimated that 
35,000,000 tons consist of ore poor in copper, leaving 
100,000,000 tons of a quality not uuder the average of 
what has been worked in the past, or, say, seventy years 
supply. This does not take into account what may be 
found in the masses still unexplored. There is thus no 
fear of this wonderful mine being exhausted for another 
seventy years at least, a period beyond which no share- 
holder need care to look. 
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FRANCE AND SCOTLAND 


‘ J F that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin.’ 


So runs the old rhyme, which is justified by the records of 
many a long year of Border warfare and complicated Con- 
tinental relations. In France they have a proverb of 
similar import. Happily there is no reason to suppose, 
even in view of the Radical demand for Scottish Home 
Rule, that we shall ever have serious reason to revive these 
adages and act upon their teaching. The modern alliance 
between France and Scotland, as witnessed in the pro- 
ceedings of the new Franco-Scottish Association, is of a 
more peaceful kind than that which, for at least three 
centuries, united the two countries in a common bond 
against the ‘auld enemy,’ England. Instead of discussing 
treaties and laying ingenious plans for conjoint invasions, 
Lord Reay and M. Jules Simon now content themselves 
by debating the place of Greek and political science in 
education, by quoting execrable verses to the memory of 
Joan of Arc, as to which we can only trust that they 
represent a Frenchman’s painful exercise in an unwonted 
tongue, and by drinking one another's health at a some- 
what sumptuous banquet, at which Principal Donaldson, 
that very fervid Scot, spoke of the intimate relations and 
sympathy between France and Scotland in the days of old. 
Of late years the Scots, perhaps in deference to the feel 
ings of the predominant partner, have allowed these rela- 
tions to fall into some obscurity. It is true that no one 
who has lived in Edinburgh and seen the numerous 
evidences of French influence upon the language, the 
buildings, and everything but the manners of the people, 
can easily ignore the historical fact. The old cry of 
‘ Gardyloo!’, indeed, is no longer heard as you take your 
walks abroad, although the ‘ash backets,’ over which the 
early visitor can still break his shins and spoil his digestion 
in the best streets, are as much in need of a warning voice, 
At dinner your leg of mutton appears as a ‘ gigot’ upon 
an ‘ashet’ or assielle; your gooseberry tart is made of 
‘ grossets’ ; children devour ‘ petticoat-tails,’ at which the 
stranger marvels until he finds them to be innocuous pelils 
gdleaux ; anditis a brief walk from Holyrood to Petty 
France. Philosophers may describe the long F[ranco- 
Scottish alliance as based on a common hatred and fear 
of England, but there can be no doubt that it has had far 
wider effects than merely military ones, and has left a 
deep impression upon the character of at least the smaller 
country. 

To this day, the distinction between a Scot and an 
Englishman is appreciated in France more clearly than in 
any other part of the world, except perhaps in New Zealand 
Ancient affection does not, indeed, go the length of 
enabling the French critic to grapple with the hardy kail- 
rant, which is perhaps just as well for the prospects of the 
Franco-Scottish Association. But France has never for- 
gotten her old friendships, and in the Napoleonic wars 
there were many cases in which Scots. prisoners were 
treated with all esteem for their names’ sake. In I'rance, 
as an able critic observed some thirty years ago, they see 
little but the romantic side of the Scot. ‘Toa Frenchman, 
the Ecossais is rather a sentimental figure. He is the old 
soldier of fortune of the King’s Guard; the bon philosophe 
of Joseph Scaliger ; the man eager in argument and proud 
of blood, of Erasmus, The Frenchman thinks of the feudal 
men; the wandering scholars; the exiled Jacobites of the 
little kingdom.’ Sir Walter’s influence upon the men of 
1830 has intensified this feeling. There is no need here 
to describe the success of Scottish military adventurers 


upon the Continent: the great magician has fixed the type: 


once for all in his pictures of Quentin Durward and Dugald 
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Dalgetty, the two poles of the soldier of fortune. It is 
less generally known that the Scottish scholar was as 
common on the Continent during the three centuries of 
the French alliance as the Scottish man-at-arms. Yet we 
have all heard of the Admirable Crichton, whether 
our source of information be Harrison Ainsworth’s 
romance, or Sir Thomas Urquhart’s still more readable 
and slightly scandalous biography. Crichton, however, 
got his education in Scotland, and only visited Paris, 
about the end of 1577, in order to try his wits with the 
French scholars. He nailed up his challenge on the door 
of the Cottage of Navarre, and declared his readiness to 
answer (in twelve languages) any questions that might be 
put to him ‘in any science, liberal art, discipline, or faculty, 
whether practical or theoretic.’ He acquitted himself to 
admiration in the resultant trial, and next day won a 
tilting-match at the Louvre. The pitiful and ignominious 
end of all these good gifts is well known. It is doubtful 
whether Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, was ever Regent 
of the University of Paris, but it is certain that Hector 
Boece, the historian, and John Major, of ‘ Greater Britain’ 
fame, and the wise youth, George Buchanan, were all 
students or teachers in France, whither the Scots scholar 
of two centuries back went as naturally as he now makes 
for Oxford with a scholarship or for Germany without one. 
Professor Patrick Geddes, who is well known to have been 
the true inspirer and only begetter of the Franco-Scottish 
Association, has long endeavoured, alike by precept and 
example, to encourage the revival of this educational 
alliance between the two countries. His work has been 
received with very lively appreciation in Paris, though 
academic Scotland is too content with things as they are 
to be so easily moved to action. Yet many of the younger 
graduates have seen the possibilities of a year or two in 
Paris, as Buchanan and Boece saw them, and the Scots 
College has lately again risen from the ashes to receive 
Scots students, though not as yet in the historical building 
of the Rue du Cardinal Lemoine. 

The existence and history of this Scots College at 
Paris afford a most interesting proof of the importance of 
the educational alliance which the Association has been 
formed to restore. It was not so old, of course, as the 
political alliance, which, although it hardly went back to 
Charlemagne, as the wedding contract of Mary Stuart 
and the Dauphin asserted, was yet of a highly respectable 
age ; four treaties between France and Scotland are on 
record in the twelfth century. From the year 1300 the 
alliance grew extremely close, thanks to the common 
enmity for England. All Scots who fled from the English 
arms, like Bruce and Wallace, found a hearty welcome and 
a secure refuge across the Channel, just as did the Jacobite 
refugees of the last century. Many of them never re- 
turned to Scotland at all, but, like Quentin Durward, 
remained to found a new French family. Some of 
these, if there is truth in genealogists, rose to consider- 
able eminence in their adopted country. Two ot the 
most powerful Ministers of France boasted of a Scottish 
origin. The great Sully’s ancestor was one Jean de 
Béthune, or Béthon, who professed to come from Scot- 
land, where the name is well known. He first seduced 
and then married the daughter of the Lord of Rosny, 
and so founded the family of Sully. Colbert also traced 
his descent to a problematic Scottish settler. In his day 
M. Francisque-Michel assures us that ‘every one desired 
to establish some sort of family connection with Scotland.’ 
Probably this laudable desire was rendered easier of accom- 
plishment by the crowds of poor Scots students who had 
flocked into France in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and who agreed with Major Pendennis that a rich 
wife was the best kind of benefice. They may not have had 
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good cheer, says 4 historian, in the various hospices estab- 
lished for their benefit, but it was better than their beggarly 
living at home, and so we can imagine them doubly ready to 
see the charms of ‘a lass wi’ a tocher.’ Of these hospices the 
chief was the Scots College at Paris, founded by Bishop 
David Murray in 1326 for the behoof of students from his 
own diocese of Moray. It was soon thrown open to Scots 
students at large. In the two following centuries Scotsmen 
flocked to France, whence they brought home, amongst 
other things, the pattern of their Universities. Their 
number is attested by the existence of a Rue d’Ecosse both 
at Paris and-at Dieppe. Michael Scot the Wizard had 
been their forerunner. In the sixteenth century these 
hard-working students, whom Erasmus found notable for 
pride of birth and skill in dialectics, had made such a 
reputation that they found a better market for their 
talents, after their education was finished, on the 
Continent than at home. No foreign university, accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton, was complete without a 
Scottish professor. In 1603 the Scots College, which had 
been deeply wounded by John Knox and the consequent 
diversion of students to Protestant universities, received a 
new lease of life from the donations of Archbishop James 
Beaton, but it never again held the place of honour which 
it had known in pre-Reformation days. It came to a 
sudden end under the Revolution. In September, 1792, 
Alexander Gordon, Principal of the honest Fathers for whom 
the College had become a home, wrote to a friend: ‘ Will 
you believe that, since August 13, the College has been 
twice invaded by armed men, and that the first time I was 
led to the Section by the National Guard, to take the 
new oath, which I absolutely refused to do, I consented to 
swear that I would do nothing against their /iberté, égalité, 
propriété (sic), saying that I could promise no more? I am 
leaving Paris for some time: for such is the fury of the 
parties that divide this unhappy country that proscription 
is less to be feared than total extermination.’ He suc- 
ceeded in escaping, but the fate he prophesied came 
upon the precious MSS. in the archives of the College, 
which included James II.’s autobiography and papers, 
many letters from Mary Stuart, Charles II., and other 
Sovereigns, and the wills of Robert Bruce and Queen 
Mary. After being hidden for a time some of these were 
burnt by the woman who was in charge of them: the 
Revolutionaries sold the rest for waste paper. The con- 
nection of the Scots College with Scotland then appeared 
to come to an end: one wishes the new Association all 
success in its attempts to revive the palmy days of Major, 
Boece and Buchanan. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL 


{IR J. GORST’S Bill effects a revolution in secondary 
b education. Hitherto our schools have been treated 
as being what they are historically, isolated creations 
of individual effurt; with all the disadvantages, but 
not, owing to the law of trusts, with all the advan- 
tages attending individualism. They were free within 
certain limits to develop themselves as they pleased, 
and while some have developed into Winchesters and 
Rugbys, others have accommodated themselves to the 
more modest wants of the little Peddlingtons they 
adorn. They have been subject indeed all along to the 
interference of the State through the Court of Chancery, 
but the interference was casual, spasmodic, and by way of 
check only. It operated to retard, and was potent to chill, 
and often to’kill the life of a school. It did nothing to 
develop, encourage, or control its working. Even under 
the theoretically sweeping, but actually cribbed, cabined, 
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and confined powers conferred by the Endowed Schools 
Act 1869, the action of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners and their successors, the Charity Commissioners, 
have been equally unsystematic, dealing with the schools 
as independent items, and aiming rather at regulating 
the conditions of their existence as individual corporations 
than as component parts of a coherent system. 

Under the Bill this will all be changed. For the 
intermittent, limited action of a distinct central body, 
which, like a physician, only interferes when invoked by 
the patient himself or his friends, will be substituted 
the continuous, active, persistent government of a body 
on the spot, continually inspecting, directing, controlling, 
and above all, with the power of the purse, able to in- 
crease or diminish payments at its good-will and pleasure. 
And whereas hitherto the controlling power, such as it 
is, has been a central authority quite distinct from the 
central authority which has to do with Elementary 
Education, under the Bill the local authority for ele- 
mentary and secondary education will be one and the 
same, and the central authority for elementary education 
will assume control also of secondary education. 

The magnitude of this revolution has indeed in 
the Bill been ingeniously disguised. It is contained 
in Clauses 12 to 17 of the Act. ‘The education authority 
—that is, a Committee of which a majority must be, and 
the whole may be, members of the County Council (which 
in county boroughs is the Town Council), may ‘for the 
purpose of promoting education other than elementary,’ 
‘aid any school’, ‘with the consent of the Education 
Department take over any school’, establish new schools, 
scholarships, exhibibitions, teachers, inspect and report 
publicly on any school; and may through the Charity 
Commissioners make new schemes for any existing en- 
dowed school. The only exception to this power is in 
the case of schools which may be declared ‘ by the Edu- 
cation Department’ non-local. 

This is a revolution indeed. It will place all our 
ancient Grammar Schools, whose history dates from, for 
the most part, unknown antiquity, under the control o 
local bodies, the invention of yesterday. The head- 
masters will be reduced from independent or quasi-State 
officials into municipal officers. We can imagine how 
headmasters like Mr. Walker of St. Paul’s, who chafe and 
rage against the mild, half-hearted interference of the 
Charity Commission, will relish being placed under the 
London County Council, subject to the control of that 
most bureaucratic and interfering of all departments— 
the Education Department. Yet undoubtedly that is 
what the Bill will do, for it is impossible to maintain 
that any school which consists, as St. Paul’s School does, 
almost wholly of boys drawn from a circle of three or four 
miles from Hammersmith, is anything but a local school. 

Yet it cannot be doubted that on the whole the revolu- 
tion proposed to be effected will be beneficial. It will 
immensely strengthen the position of the schools, in the 
long run, to be brought into connection with the local 
authorities and the large educational funds over 
which they now have control. At least, it will not lie 
in the mouth of the Opposition to oppose the Bill on this 
score, for it is precisely the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission oa Secondary Education, appointed by 
Mr. Acland, and presided over by Mr. Bryce. In point of 
fact, the control of a local authority will not be so onerous 
as some are disposed to think. The County Councils in 
the counties are largely managed by men who have 
themselves received a public school education. The 
example of the High School at Birmingham shows 
that even a body like the Birmingham Town Council, 
which practically controls that school, very soon learns 
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that the bést way to manage a secondary school is 
having got a good man, to.give him a free hand. Some 
of the County Councils have yet to learn that, like other 
good things, a good education cannot be had for nothing ; 
and that if you attempt to cut down the fees for an edu- 
cation which costs £15 a year to £6 a year, either you 
must find the money from endowments or rates, or fail to 
have a decent school. But they will soon learn it. 

- The only real blot in the Bill is as regards the central 
educational authority. In this respect the Bill is half- 
hearted and almost pettifogging. It revolutionises, at 
once, too much and not enough. It ought boldly, as 
recommended by the Royal Commission and divers Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, to have abolished the 
Charity Commission and the Science and Art Department, 
and transferred the members of the Endowed Schools De- 
partment of the former body and the whole of the latter 
to a new Secondary Education Department. But it does 
not. By a side-wind it transfers to the present Education 
Department powers of control over secondary education, 
previously exercised by the Charity Commission and 
Science and Art Department, while yet leaving those 
departments nominally untouched. The Education De- 
partment as it now is—an elementary education depart- 
ment—is totally unfitted by training, methods, and bias 
to exercise this control over secondary education. Every 
one is agreed, including the Royal Commission, that it is 
absurd, and would be ruinous, to apply the methods of 
inspection practised by the Education Department over 
elementary schools to secondary schools; yet if the same 
men are employed, that is the inevitable result. Surely 
the people to determine whether a school is non-local or 
not are the people who have hitherto had the control of 
secondary schools, not people who will have to learn the 
rudiments of knowledge of secondary schools de novo and 
with ingrained and unfit prejudices. Absurd, too, is the 
proposal to give an appeal to the Education Department 
from the local authority as to secondary schools, while 
the Charity Commission is left intact as the authority over 
by far the most numerous and important class of secondary 
schools—the Endowed Grammar Schools. The Bill, as it 
stands, only adds to the confusion of authorities dealing 
with secondary education, deplored and ridiculed by Sir 
John Gorst, instead of consolidating and simplifying them. 
If Sir John Gorst does not feel himself strong enough in 
the present Bill to sever the educational branch of the 
Charity Commission from its pernicious connection with 
the ordinary charity branch, he should at least leave the 
educational branch in possession of the function which it 
alone is properly qualified to exercise, of the general control 
of secondary schools. The inevitable transfer should be the 
next bite of the cherry, in a separate Bill next year. The 
head-masters know and are satisfied with the endowed 
schools inspections of the Charity Commission. They would 
look with terror on being transferred to the oversight of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Elementary Schools, and the 
control of the so-called examiners (who are merely 
examiners of statistics) of the Elementary Education 
Department. 


STARVATION AND BOMBARDMENT 


HE sober and thoughtful article of Mr. A. Hilliard 
Atteridge in the current number of the United 
Service Magazine on ‘Some neglected Conditions’ of 
National Defence ought to have a good effect if properly 
taken. Mr. Atteridge’s object is the avoidance of panic, 
and his method is to suggest a right knowledge of the 
probabilities of war, and a right preparation to meet 


them. Panic arises from exaggerated beliefs, and exag- 
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gerated beliefs lose sight of the dramatic balance of 
defence. They pile up effort and cost superabundantly 
on points only remotely in danger; they leave insuffi- 
ciently defended points which a more sober and reasoned 
consideration would show to require special attention. 
Mr. Atteridge selects the two supposed or imagined 
weaknesses of the British Islands—their liability to be 
starved out by blockade, and the liability cf their coast 
towns to bombardment by the ships of the enemy. He 
is quite right in describing the literature of these two 
dangers—especially the later literature—to be of the 
panic-mongering sort. But as to the former there is 
suspicion lest in revolt from the panic-view of blockade 
there might be forgetfulness of its real significance. 
Should this come about, Mr. Atteridge’s arguments will 
not have been properly taken. It will be found indeed. 
if what has been written on these two matters within the 
last ten years is examined, that those who spoke originally 
of the dangers of blockade to these islands did so from 
the point of view of study and experience, and are not 
chargeable with the exaggerated statements of such as 
have followed them. On the other hand, those who have 
taken up the coast-town bombardment scare have done it 
on the basis that imagination, and not experience or sober 
reason, is the proper guide for belief and preparation. 
Mr. Atteridge is perfectly sound in putting forward the 
small result of known bombardments in the way of 
destruction as a reason against fearing them for our 
coast-towns. But he might have gone further in his 
historical researches. Bombardments of towns have been 
the everyday occurrences of naval war, and there is 
scarcely a town on the north coast of France which has 
not been at one time or another subjected to a rain of 
British shells. But in all cases where they have been a 
final operation of war—that is, an operation complete in 
itself and not merely preparative to something further— 
bombardments have been the work of the dominant 
power at sea, and not uncommonly have had a punitive 
object. There is no real reason to doubt that if the 
British Navy were driven off the sea and reduced to 
inaction by a dominant power, as the French navy was in 
times past by the ;British navy, then British coast-towns 
would suffer bombardment as French coast-towns have 
done. But it is not likely that a serious bombardment 
would under these circumstances be carried out by 
existing ships. As a rule in past days special ships were 
built for bombarding purposes, and though one of the 
reasons for such constructions—namely, the greatly 
increased range at which they were effective—has now 
passed away, the increased value of true fighting ships in 
comparison with the shore battery remains a reason for 
not putting the one under the fire of the other. More- 
over, unless the dominant fleet is as secure from inter- 
ference as our own was in the Crimean war, Mr. Atteridge 
is justified in assuming that fear of being caught short of 
ammunition would stay its hand in the way of bombard- 
ment. The experience of recent bombardments by ships, 
as at Charleston, Fort Fisher, and Alexandria, is not in 
favour of so employing them as a preliminary operation. 
But the bombardment scare-mongers have a much less 
sound base to rest upon than those who exaggerate the 
dangers of blockade. The former would alarm our 
populations by telling them that no preliminary conditions 
need be established before bombardment becomes possible. 
The fact is that bombardment is an ultimate, or at least a 
penultimate, and not a preliminary act of naval war. The 
idea that the inferior naval power will set up bombard- 
ment in the face of a dominant fleet is as contrary to 
reason as it is to experience. A single shell thrown into 
a coast-town by a ship of the inferior fleet would put the 
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superior fleet in case to throw ten thousand shells into 
every town within range. He who exaggerates the effect 
of an attack on our food-supply is not fundamentally wrong 
in assuming the attack itself. It has always been a 
primary operation of naval war and has never been 
restricted to the dominant fleet. The German Augusta 
effected the blockade of the Gironde in 1870, burnt some 
ships and carried off some ships, exactly as inferior French 
ships acted towards us at the beginning of the century. 
So, though ‘starved out in a week’ may be an absurd 
expression to use in reference to this country in considering 
the possibilities resulting from a war with France, the 
danger is real and is not explained away by any statistics 
setting forth the wheat supply per head to be found in the 
country at any moment. 

Given a war between us and France, or between us ana 
any combination capable of sending a ship to sea, and the 
preliminary movement will be against our food-supply as 
included in our general foreign commerce. If our 
blockade of the enemy’s ports were to be as complete as it 
was of the Russian ports in the Crimean War then of 
course there could be no danger to our food-supply. But 
short of this power of blockade, which hardly any 
authority would venture to claim for us even in a war with 
France alone, we should not be able to avoid the destruction 
of some of our food-bearing ships and, as a consequence, of 
some rise in the price of all food materials. What this rise 
in price might come to would in the first instance depend 
on the proportion that captures in any given time bore to 
the amount of food at sea and on its way to us, as well as 
to the stocks in the country. We know that rises in price 
follow a law which rules the rise out of all proportion to 
the chances of scarcity ; and if news of the loss by capture 
of a single grain cargo reached Mark Lane, the price of 
corn all over the islands would instantly fly to a preposterous 
height. The overture to this opera was played for us 
when the Federals checked our cotton-supply. That was 
a mere sketch of the music that would follow a probable 
check to food-supply. Some effect in food prices is inevit- 
able for us in a serious naval war; the question of what 
effect, is legitimate matter for discussion. But to deny all 
effect is even a greater exaggeration than to declare that 
we should be starved out in a week. While we have only 
a limited amount of experience to guide our estimate, we 
can scarcely be wrong in anticipating that Captain Mahan’s 
two and a half per cent. of captures of the enemy in pro- 
portion to the total commerce afloat would have a much 
more serious effect now than it had at the beginning of the 
century. Cargoes confiscated in those days were the 
cargoes of the merchant. His losses were balanced 
between himself and the underwriter. They neither 
threatened the food nor the wages of the bulk of the 
population. But now such a large proportion of our people 
depend for their daily bread on the due arrival from over 
sea of food and raw material and on the due export of this 
latter after labour has been spent upon it, and of our in- 
digenous produce such as coal, that the smallest change in 
price affects the day’s prospects of the poorest cottager. It 
is all a question of how high the price of food may rise, 
and how low the rate of wages may fall; and we must not 
turn our backs on this plain cousideration, because some 
who are not well informed have used language not 
supported by any proper foundation of thought. Some- 
thing we shall suffer from a rise in the price of food, 
something from a fall in the rate of wages, even with a 
dominant and intact navy. Whether an enemy who had 
beaten that navy into its ports, would hwve, as it is sug- 
gested, the alternative of finishing the war either by 
blockade or invasion, involves some consideration of the law 
of blockade which cannot now be taken into account. 
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‘OUR NECESSITOUS NATURE’ 
(FROM A BARRISTER’S NOTEBOOK) 


T has long been said that necessity is the mother of 
invention and knows no law. Unfortunately she has 
other offspring in the shape of ‘necessaries,’ and although 
she may be unacquainted with legal principles or may 
recognise none, the law insists that in her case some shal 
apply. On getting married a man enters into an un- 
limited number of implied contracts with an indefinite 
number of individuals. He undertakes with the world at 
large to supply or pay for whatever is necessary to main- 
tain and keep the wife that he has, and for a certain period 
any child or children that in the future he may have. In 
the approaching era of perfect equality between the sexes 
it will be curious to see whether the law of necessaries 
will be extended in favour of husbands as against wives, 
and if so, what articles it will include—whether a club, 
hansoms, cigarettes, latch-keys, button-holes, etc., will be 
among them. In the matter of dress, to be fair, it should 
rigidly cut down the tailor’s bill because it must be 
admitted that as far as millinery is concerned the law has 
been extremely stingy to the fair sex. Thus in Atkins v. 
Curwood the Court held that the husband who was a poor 
barrister was not liable for certain chiffons to the trifling 
amount of £167 ordered by his wife as an outfit for a trip 
to the seaside, whither her careful and selfish spouse had 
cruelly forbidden her to go withouthim. And in summing 
up Lord Abinger heartlessly said to the jury :—It was her 
duty to have lived with the greatest economy, but instead 
of that she is ordering expensive dresses to go to balls. 
The dresses must be struck out. Then also in Lane v. 
Tronmonger bonnets, laces, feathers and ribbons to the 
ridiculously small amount of £5287 in part of a year were 
savagely declared extravagant by another cold-blooded 
judge. Furniture of a house for a wife to whom alimony had 
been decreed to the extent of nearly £400 a year was held 
a ‘necessary ;” the Court opining that it is not sufficient for 
a wife to have the wherewithal to buy food and clothes— 
she is also entitled to a table on which to lay the former 
and a cupboard in which to stow the latter. 

The great leading case on the subject, Montagu v. 
Benedict, is hardly a feminine victory : for there the court 
decided that it was unnecessary for the lady of a special 
pleader living in a furnished house and keeping no man- 
servant to possess jewellery to the value of £83: although 
later it was held that Mrs. Serjeant-at-law was clearly 
entitled to a side-saddle and silver fringes on her riding 
petticoat to the tune of £94. One hardly likes to men- 
tion all the things that the Courts have determined that 
ladies need not do without, for fear of calling attention to 
the fact that like the sterner sex they are liable to most 
of the ‘ills that flesh is heir to ;’ but in a whisper it may 
be said that our judges have on various occasions held 
that if a married lady shows a passing whim for a wooden- 
leg, a glass-eye of superior manufacture, or a set of false 
teeth, her husband is bound to supply her with them or 
pay if she orders them. And the law nearly always finds 
that recourse to itself is what every right-minded and 
conscientious female ought to trust to: for it has decided 
that it considers ‘necessary’ the fees paid by a wife 
whose husband had deserted her for professional advice as 
to the proper mode of dealing with tradesmen who were 
pressing for payment. The case (Wilson v. Ford) does not 
disclose what the advice in question was: it is supposed 
that it was not to deal with those tradesmen any more : 
it is hoped that it was to pay them. The old-fashioned 
view was that it could never be a necessary for the wife to 
go to law against the husband himself, and that therefore 
for such trifles as fees to coynsel in a divorce case or 
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charges for preparing an indictment against him for an 
assault on the wife it would be a little too strong to ask 
the husband to pay. Modern ideas are different, and 
it is not impossible that in the present day a divorce 
case or a prosecution by the wife for cruelty might be con- 
sidered as necessary as a cup of tea or a pair of stockings. 
An infant’s necessaries are judged by the same rules as 
those of a married woman with one exception—education. 
It is absolutely necessary in the eye of the law for a man’s 
child to be fairly instructed—his wife may be as ignorant 
as he or she pleases; and whereas the law would compel 
the child to pay for his Latin, Greek and other acquire- 
ments of a like nature, it would not force a husband to 
pay for his wife’s ABC if she took lessons in those 
delightful symbols unless she first obtained his authority 
and consent. Why is this? Is it because the law thinks 
that it is not necessary for a married woman to know any- 
thing, or because that being married she knows enough ? 
Or is it that she is supposed to learn everything before 
marriage and nothing afterwards or vice-versé ? It would 
be easier to say what have been held not necessaries for 
an infant than what have ; but under the ban of the law, 
irrespective of the father’s position, have come balls and 
ballet-girls, betting-books and broughams, studs for the 
shirt and studs in the stable. Saddles and harness may be 
under some circumstances necessaries — ordinarily not. 
But the Law Courts unwilling to discourage marriages, 
which would in most cases be contrary both to private and 
public policy, and knowing the determining influence that 
wedding. gifts often exert, have decided that presents from 
an infant bridegroom to his cara sposa should be paid for, 
provided they do not by their magnificence lead the lady 
to think that she is going to occupy a much more exalted 
position in society than her intended will ever be able to 
give her. One other advantage of ‘the poor child’s’ 
position the law has accentuated. He may smoke for 
nothing; since tobacco, unless special circumstances are 
shown, is not a necessary. Tobacconists take heed! Trust 
no infant for pipes, cigars or cigarettes, or your profits like 
your wares may end in smoke. 


THREE MARLOWES 


O one knows the exact circumstances of Christopher 
Marlowe’s death. The authorities (if they can be 

called such) differ. One says: ‘It fell out that as he 
purposed to stab one, whom he ought a grudge unto, 
with his dagger, the other party perceiving so avoyded the 
stroke, that withal catching hold of his wrist, hee stabbed 
his owne dagger into his owne head, in such sort that 
hee shortly after died thereof.’ Another writer is more 
particular in his statement. From him we learn: ‘ It so 
hapned that at Detford . . . as he meant to stab with his 
poniard one name Ingram, that had invited him thither 
to a feast, and was then playing at tables, hee quickly 
perceiving it, so avoyded the thrust, that with all drawing 
out his dagger for his defence, hee stabd this Marlowe 
into the eye, in such sort, his braynes comming out, at the 
daggers point, hee shortly after dyed.’ But both of these 
chroniclers, we know, were only too anxious to blacken by 
any means the name and fame ‘of Marlowe. Meres tells 
us that the brilliant young poet-dramatist was ‘stabd to 
death by a... serving man, a rival of his in his lewd love.’ 
The parish register of Deptford records, simply, the 
decease of ‘Christopher Marlow, slaine by ffrancis Archer, 
the 1 of June 1593.’ One would have liked something 
more full, and at the same time trustworthy ; but in that 
case, perhaps, the death of Marlowe would not have been 


taken by three playwrights as the subject of a stage piece. — 


Your dramatist likes historical events around which there 
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hang some doubt and mystery. The very indefiniteness 
of the records at once prompts and excuses the imagina- 
tion. We know that Marlowe died ‘slain’ by another— 
that is to say, he had a violent end. That is enough 
for your play-maker. He can piece the rest out with his 
thoughts, and with tradition. 
Richard Hengist Horne, as most people know, was the 
first playwright to be attracted by the Marlowe legend. 
His one-act drama, written in prose and verse, and called 
The Death of Marlowe, was printed originally in 1838, 
It is not at all difficult to acquire: it is on the list of Mr. 
Samuel French, the theatrical publisher. It is in three 
scenes, the locale of which is shifted from Southwark to 
the Bankside, and thence to Blackfriars, in whose inn, the 
Triple Tun, Marlowe meets his fate. Heywood and 
Middleton, his brother dramatists, are introduced, but 
more by way of chorus than anything else: they have 
nothing to do with the main action of the tragedy. That 
action is simple enough. Marlowe is depicted as deeply 
in love with Cecilia, ‘the high-spirited and once virtuous 
wife of the drunkard Bengough.’ The poet idealises this 
woman, thereby appealing to her better nature. One day 
she spurns the attentions of a certain Jacconot, ‘a tavern 
pandar and swash-buckler.’ Jacconot suspects that 
Marlowe is the cause of Cecilia’s growing distaste for the 
life she has been leading, and deliberately plays on 
Marlowe’s feelings—angers him and tempts him to draw 
his sword. The men fight, and Marlowe is killed by his 
own blade, which Jacconot had turned against him, think- 
it to be ‘sham.’ Then Cecilia comes in, to fall upon the 
body of the poet and avow her love for him. Love, in 
truth, is the keynote of the piece. It is as the lover, 
rather than as the man of genius, that Horne depicts his 
hero. To tell the truth, the Victorian bard makes the 
Elizabethan talk much fustian. After he has been stabbed; 
Marlowe cries— 
Bright is the day—the air with glory teems— 
And eagles wanton in the smile‘of Jove: 
Can these things be, and Marlowe live no more! ... 
Oh, friends—dear friends—-this is a sorry end— 
A most unworthy end! To think—oh, God! 
To think that I should fall by the hand of one 
Whose office, like his nature, is all baseness, 


Gives Death ten thousand stings, and to the Grave 
A damning victory! 


Horne ends his play by making Middleton quote the 
lines— 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burnéd is Apollo’s laurel bough ! 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in his Kit Marlowe's Death, a one- 
act piece performed for the first time half a dozen years 
ago, also uses this quotation as a ‘tag, putting it into the 
mouth of Edward Alleyn, the actor. Mr. Courtney’s 
effort (see Studies at Leisure, 1892) is in prose, and in prose 
written in imitation of the Elizabethan. As such it is 
Mr. Courtney has not caught the tone 
of the time. He makes Marlowe say that he is not, 
as men call him, an atheist. ‘I have an unearthly 
love about me for something to which I can give no 
name ...a mad, feverish thirst for the grand, the 
divine, the impossible.’ ‘Love me not,’ he says to the 
devoted Nan, the housekeeper of the inn-owner, Francis 
Archer; ‘I only love my art.’ That is the sort of thing 
an actor of to-day would say. Mr. Courtney has tried to 
capture and reproduce some ‘local colour, but the only 
result has been his betrayal into occasional anachronism. 
Thus he makes Marlowe say, ‘Ye talk of me and of 
my mighty line;’ but the phrase ‘mighty line’ was 
not penned by Ben Jonson till long after the death of 
In like manner Mr. Courtney’s Archer and 


not a success. 


Marlowe. 
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Alleyn use respectively a phrase from Macbeth and from 
Hamlet, which were not written, it is generally held, till 
after Marlowe’s decease. Mr. Courtney’s Marlowe, it is 
true, is very eloquent in his praise of Shakespeare : 
perhaps the Bard of Avon was in the habit of trying his 
phrases on his friends before putting them into his plays. 
Mr. Courtney’s Marlowe, by the way, is made to claim as 
his own the play of Ti/us Andronicus. 

In Kit Marlowe's Death Mr. Courtney represents 
Marlowe as incurring the jealousy of Francis Archer, who 
desires Nan for himself. The poet has been kind to 
Nan’s mother, and in a moment of over-excitement, hearing 
of Archer’s pretensions to Nan, goes through a mock 
marriage with the girl—an incident which ends in his 
being stabbed by Archer. Among the other persone are 
Nash, Lodge and Chettle, whom the author quaintly 
differentiates from one another as ‘ dramatist,’ ‘ poet,’ and 
‘literary man.’ ‘The piece isso far historical that the scene 
is laidin Deptford and that Archer ‘slays’ Marlowe. Now 
comes Mr. J. D. Hosken, once the ‘ postman poet,’ with 
nothing less than a three-act tragedy on Marlowe (Lon:on : 
Henry). This is in blank verse, with lyrics interspersed. 
Here we have Marlowe more elaborately portrayed than in 
either of the preceding plays. He is shown not only as a 
lover, but as a thinker. The thinking is not particularly 
deep, and it is not expressed with any special fire or 
felicity ; but there it is. When the story opens Marlowe is 
found in penitent mood: he sees the errors of his royster- 
ing ways and proposes to settle down quietly to a ‘new 
life’ with his sweetheart Esther. Unhappily, he is beloved 
by one Kitty Brown, who is ;no better than she should be, 
while Esther in her turn has captivated one Bateman. 
The sprete injuria forme brings Brown and Bateman 
together, and they conspire for the destruction of Marlowe. 
The poet has consented to have a farewell supper with his 
chums at the Tabard, and at the close of the carouse 
Bateman deliberately insults Esther. The two men 
struggle ; and Marlowe, fatally wounded, is taken to Esther's 
house to die. Mr. Hosken’s blank verse, unhappily, is not 
so good as Horne’s ; it never for a moment suggests, even 
when Marlowe speaks, the blank verse of Marlowe or his 
day. Occasionally it sinks into banality; only rarely is 
it lofty both in matter and manner, Mr. Hosken is at his 
best, perhaps, when he makes his comic men talk prose : 
then, of course, he takes Shakespeare for his model. The 
aforesaid lyrics are not at all Elizabethan : they are smooth 
but uncharacteristic. Altogether, one sees that it is 
dangerous for us moderns to attempt to reproduce on the 
stage, or in the library, a figure, a personality, like that of 
Marlowe. Only by a Marlowe, one may say, can a 
Marlowe be expounded and interpreted. Of the three 
Marlowes dealt with here, Horne’s unquestionably is the 
most like life, but even that is inadequate. The moral is 
simple and homely: let not your dramatist fly too high ; 
let him take up topics which he knows that he can tackle, 
not those which call for genius in the worker. 


ee 


INDO-ENGLISH 


ee time to time articles are published in the maga- 

zines containing a judicious selection of the blunders 
made by Board-school children in their examinations, and 
these certainly provide humourous reading. But a little 
book which has just been published (for Private circulation) 
in Calcutta goes further than this, and prints some speci- 
mens of answers given by natives to examination questions, 
The results are distinctly interesting, and may even be 
instructive to the student of the native mind. The splendid 
confusion of mind which they display is an eloquent tribute 


to the exertions of a Paternal Government which spends 


so many lakhs of rupees yearly in enlightening the dark- 


ness of the Indian youth. A few instances will illustrate 
this confusion. One question asked was ‘ Who was Cardinal 
Wolsey?’ It produced, among others, the following 
admirable replies. 

(1) Cardinal Wolsey was an editor of a paper named 
North Briton. No. 45 of his publication he charged the 
King of uttering a lie from the throne. He was arrested 
and cast into prison ; and after releasing went to France, 
He afterwards got his freedom. 

(2) As Bishop of Yourk, but died in disentry ina Church 
on his way to be blockheaded. 

(3) Cardinal Wolsey was Governor of India. 

(4) Cardinal Wolsey was said to be the spiritual guide 
of the Methodists. 

Now it may be urged that the replies are not in them- 
selves more ignorant than that of the Public School boy 
who, when asked for the Comparative and Superlative of 
Pre replied Pretor, Pontifex Maximus, but they belong to 
a different order of ignorance, and the condition of intel- 
lectual fog which they indicate must be the reverse of 
encouraging to teachers. No. (1) confounds Wolsey with 
Wilkes. No. (3) with the Marquess Wellesley, and No. (4) 
with Wesley. What becomes of his Cardinalate in these 
three cases we are not informed. No. (2) is interesting for 
the sake of the exquisite neologism ‘to be blockheaded ’ 
which it contains. ‘As Bishop’ is presumably meant for 
‘Archbishop.’ The question ‘What is the meaning of Ich 
Dien ?’ brought forth—perhaps not unnaturally—a host of 
delicious absurdities in reply. 

(1) An honoar conferred on the first or eldest sons of 
English Sovereigns. It is nothing more than some 
feathers. 

(2) Ich Dien is a title given to Henry VII. by the Pope 
of Rome, when he forwarded the Reformation of Cardinal 
Wolsey to Rome, and for this reason he was called com- 
mander of the faith. 

(3) Ich Dien. The French called the battle of Waterloo 
Ich Dien. 

(4) Ich Dien is a commity to the Lords or Commons. 

The confusion between ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ and 
‘Commander of the Faithful’ in (2) is interesting though 
the connection of either with ‘Ich Dien’ is hard to con- 
jecture. 

The question ‘What was the Habeas Corpus Act?’ 
elicited the following replies. 

(1) Habeas Corpus Act was passed by the Parliament of 
Charles II. It enacted that no magistrate should keep 
even a meanest subject in prison without giving him a fair 
trial and that all Corporial bodies should take an oath of 
Transubstantiation. 

(2) Habeas means heavy, corpus the dead, hence it 
derives the meaning of an act. 

(3) Habeas Corpus was set upon the crops. 

It is difficult to see what No. (2) can have even been 
supposed to mean. The writer of No. (3) evidently 
believes that ‘corpus’ and ‘ crops’ are merely two ways of 
spelling the same thing. 

There are some beautiful answers to the question, 
‘What is the meaning of a sheriff ?’ 

(1) Sherrif is a post opened in the time of John; the 
duty of sherrif here, in Calcutta, to look out and catch 
those carriages which is rashly driven out by the coach- 
man ; but it is a high post in England. 

(2) Sherrif was the English bill of common prayer. 

(3) The man with whom the accusative persons are 
placed is called Sheriff. 

(4) Sheriff—Latin term for ‘shrub,’ we called—broom, 
worn by the first Earl of Enjue, as an embelm of humelity; 
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when they went to the pilgrimage, and from this their 
hairs took their crest and sur name. 

‘Accusative persons’ in No. (3) is rather happy. The 
fantastic derivation in No. (4) recalls the English pupil- 
teacher’s account of ‘mildew,’ ‘ Dew round a mill, hence 
hurtful to corn.’ 

One candidate produced an interesting list of Governor- 
generals, to wit, ‘Warren Hastings, Lord Hasselrig, Lord 
Besselrig, Lord Mayor, Lord Cornwallis and Lord Canning.’ 
‘Lord Mayor’ is rather an ingenious variant for ‘ Lord 
Mayo.’ : 

This is rather nice, ‘Thanes is a term applied to a class 
of men in England in its uncivilised state. The term is 
not nowadays used. It comprised a class of very vulgar 
people.” 

There is a beautiful, if slightly obscure, answer to the 
question, ‘State the use of the thermometer.’ ‘The 
thermometer is used to measure the temperature and is 
important for a cold country to show the monotonous 
temperature of the rooms of great meu’; and there is at 
least one highly interesting contribution to metaphysics, 
‘De Carte, Malebranche and others have treated their 
ideas handsomely. But Hume, though no less indebted 
to them, gave them bad return by giving them independent 
existence as birds in the air. The theory of ideas had a 
specious appearance of innocence and beauty like the 
Trojan horse. If they had known it contained in its belly 
death and destruction to the common sense they could 
never admit it.’ 

There are some explanations of words and phrases 
too which are worth quoting. 

Major-domo.—The chief woman in a family. 

Fiery furnace of domestic tribulation.—As mettles are 
melted in fiery furnace so the obdurate heart of man is 
melted by his wife who is a virago. 

Yelping Precipitation.—Ran away with loud noise as lark 
does when seizes on prey. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp.—Is a giant monster, and only found 
walking in the nests of small insects. 

Scrip.—A Place where cows are kept. 

Sea-100m.—Space likely to be wasted. 

Pickaxe.—An instrument to pick up your food. 

Shovel.-—A shovel, a spade and a musket are all used in 
making a ship. 

Spade.—A weapon used in war. 

It seems just a question whether it is worth while to 
teach the youthful Bengalee what a major-domo or a 
Will-o’-the-wisp is or what is the meaning of a ‘ Fiery 
furnace of domestic tribulation’ or of ‘ Yelping Precipita- 
tion,’ but doubtless the examiners know best. 

There are two charming answers on the subject of the 
uses of a ‘medium of exchange.’ 

(1) With money we can buy all things that are value- 
less, therefore money is the best thing in the world. 

(2) A shoemaker has only shoe on shoe he cannot live, 
he go to a seller of flesh and says give me flesh, the seller 
says, I not want shoe, and so medium of exchange very 
good, 

No. (1) opens somewhat cynically unless valueless is to 
be taken to mean precious (priceless). No. (2) would have 
deserved high marks if he had betrayed a greater mastery 
of the intricacies of English grammar. 

One wonders whether the average Anglo-Indian youth 
would do much better if he was asked to answer questions 
on Indian History or Philosophy in Hindustani. Probably 
he would be less ambitious in his choice of phrases and 
would not be so anxious to use long words when short ones 
would do, but as far as grammatical construction is con- 


cerned the average Englishman’s Hindustani is at least as» 


wild as the Bengalee’s English, The Englishman fails 
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through lack of imagination. He has no yearning for a 
fine-sounding phrase garnished with quotations from the 
Mahabarata and so he never entangles himself in such an 
exquisite coil of words as may be found in a recent speech 
of a member of the Viceroy’s Council. ‘I dislike talking 
book or bristling with quotations, but this I say with 
perfect confidence and on a basis of the requisite knowledge, 
that I am well supported in maintaining that it is a grievous 
fallacy to enunciate the proposition as universally true that 
competition actually does operate whenever or wherever or 
as soon as it has a tendency tooperate.’ One would like to 
hear the honourable member when he is ‘ talking book’ if 
this be an example of his more unpretentious rhetoric, 


MR, ARTHUR CECIL 


Y the loss of Mr. Arthur Cecil (Arthur Cecil Blunt) the 
world of the stage and a very large circle of private 
and attached friends—for none could know him and not 
wish to be his friend—is by very much more the poorer. 
His death was a shock to many friends who did not even 
know that he was in any way seriously ill. His career 
had been in some ways a singular one. He was well 
known as an excellent amateur actor when he was quite 
young, and was also of all things in the world secretary to 
a Gas Company. Those who frequently acted with him in 
those days remember well certain things about him which 
may be here set down without any offence, He had a 
knack of being late at rehearsal, and his invariable and 
unfailing excuse was that he ‘had been detained by his 
chief ’—at the Gas Company. He had then the talent of 
making much without the least obtrusiveness of a small 
part and of introducing perfectly legitimate gags, which 
he always retained. In one farce of the period he played 
a servant who had to introduce a police-constable, and the 
tone and manner in which he said, ‘ Pleasem’m the 
pleasem’n’ is said to have been inimitable. If I remember 
rightly it was in his amateur days, though on a public 
stage, that he first played in Burnand’s and Sullivan’s 
Cox and Box. No one who afterwards saw him will forget 
his ‘ business ’ with the bacon which, after searching every 
pocket, he found in his hat, nor will any one who heard it 
forget his very remarkable imitation of himself in the song 
of ‘Hush-a-bye bacon’ introduced into that charming 
little piece My Milliner’s Bill played to admiration by Mrs, 
John Wood and himself. Of course, fine musician as he 
was—he composed at least one beautiful song—he could 
not but sing with perfect style and intonation. And yet 
there was just enough caricature of his own manner both 
in accompanying and singing to give colour to the lady’s 
intentionally disagreeable remark, ‘ Not a bit like Arthur 
Cecil.’ 

But this was long after the amateur days. From those 
he went to the German Reeds where he at once made his 
mark, both by his singing and by his acting, in parts of 
considerable variety. There was one piece, a piece which 
was given afterwards, with Mr. Arthur Law in Cecil’s part, 
for John Parry’s farewell benefit at the Gaiety. I cannot 
at the moment recall its name, but it was very droll, and 
in its course Cecil was frequently lifted bodily by Corney 
Grain on to a very high stool in front of a very high desk. 
On each such occasion he said,‘I am pussonally obleeged 
to you,’ with a humour which was perhaps too fine for the 
bulk of an audience, but which sufficed to make his tones 
linger in the memory. From the German Reeds he went 
to ‘ the regular stage,’ making his first appearance in a farce 
or small comedy at the theatre—the Globe I think—then 
managed by H. J. Montagu. I well remember meeting him 
by chance a few hours before he had to be on the stage. 
Being of sensitive disposition he was naturally in that 
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state of nervous apprehension which frequently attacks old 
stagers just as much as novices. Fechter, for instance, 
when in the latter part of his career he played Obenreizer in 
No Thoroughfare was followed about by his dresser just as 
a squeamish person on a steamer is looked after by the 
steward. Cecil, however, came capitally out of the affair 
and from that moment his career was practically one of 
unbroken and well-deserved success. No actor has ever 
been uniformly excellent in the whole range of parts he 
has attempted, and Cecil’s comparative failures were in 
characters which he or his managers had not perceived 
to be out of his range, for instance Desmarets 
in Plot and Passion and Triplet in Masks and Faces. 
While he was at the Haymarket with Mr, and Mrs, 
Bancroft he also appeared in some of Mr. Hare's former 
parts in the Robertson plays, including Gerridge in Caste, 
and very well he acted them. His Tourbillon in 7o 
Parents and Guardians was a beautiful and _ pathetic 
performance, alike in thought and in execution, both the 
broken English and the French being exactly that of,a 
Frenchman. His Tony Lumpkin, though not perfect, was 
full of excellent points, not the least of which was that 
through all the boorishness of the part he managed to 
convey that Tony had come of a good stock. Latterly he 
was best known by his performances in what is barbarously 
termed ‘comedy-farce,’ or ‘farce-comedy.’ In The Magistrate 
he was immensely funny, but he was perhaps better still 
in The Schoolmistress because the part demanded more 
subtle acting. 

Personally Mr. Arthur Cecil was the soul of kindliness and 
courtesy. Everything that he said or did was inspired by 
the best breeding—that is, not only his manners but also 
his thoughts were always fine. He was a most delightful 
companion and he told a story capitally. Although he 
never paraded them it is certain that he had deep religious 
feelings. He seemed to be entirely free from the prover- 
bial jealousy of the actor. One never heard him say a bad 
word of any one. In short he adorned private life as he 
adorned the stage, with attributes of accomplishment and 
character which are too rarely allied. Wy ees 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


ROM the artistic point of view, and indeed from most 
others, the pictures now on view at the Grafton 
Gallery are of small interest in comparison with what we 
have been accustomed to see there. A great part of the 
wall is covered by photogravures which are to adorn a 
forthcoming work on Rembrandt. Now we do not wish 
to speak evil of photogravures, or of the great work in 
eight volumes to which these examples are to belong, but 
no processed plates are fitted to reproduce the flood of 
golden light, or the mysterious effects of atmosphere of 
Rembrandt’s work. They can but be reminders of the 
form, and that is all. The pictures by various continental 
artists which accompany these photogravures may be 
divided into two classes. There are the genre pictures 
mostly of models in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
costumes, of which the main merit is the painful ‘ finish.’ 
We know the ugly old gentleman who is reading a book, 
or the cavalier who is drinking a glass of Rhenish, amid 
laboriously painted properties, by heart. They are all 
echoes of the Dutch school without the wonderful truth 
of gesture, or the absolutely correct values of the original. 
One and all they represent a world in which there is 
no air. But they certainly are ‘finished’ and will stand 
examination by a magnifying glass. With these are 
a number of canvasses by Munkacsy or Brozik, which may 
be Hungarian or Bohemian in subject, but in point of 
execution represent the solid competent workmanship of 
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the French school. The four vast canvasses by Herr Julius 
von Payer representing ‘The Loss of the Franklin Expedi- 
tion ’ have a certain interest of subject, and then the painter 
spent some years in the Polar Regions, and presumably 
knows what they look like. Moreover Herr Payer’s 
English seamen and officers do not look like Germans, 
as they well might have done. Yet we must for all that 
declare that the merits of these pictures are not artistic. 
They are vast coloured equivalents for the black and white 
plates of the weekly illustrated papers, very creditable to 
the industry of Herr Payer, and useful as showing what 
arctic travel is, but to those who look at a picture for art, 
not important. 


THE GARRICK THEATRE 


R. HENRY ARTHUR JONES has at last given the 
English stage a masterpiece: a play which will 
live and of which Scribe himself might have been proud. 
We mention Scribe in particular because Mr. Jones has 
this time gone back to the older methods—at least in 
construction—and has obviously taken a leaf out of 
Eugéne Scribe’s book. In a vague way The Rogue’s 
Comedy, presented on Tuesday night for the first time at 
the Garrick Theatre, recalls that fine comedy, La 
Camaraderie: it is constructed in the same bold and 
simple manner—with one character standing out promi- 
nently, without absolutely dwarfing the rest of the cast. 
But beyond this Mr. Jones’s play is absolutely original, 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, he may never 
have even heard of Scribe’s comedy. The point of re- 
semblance lies in the fact that, like a true dramatist, the 
English writer has thrown aside all the meretricious 
theories of the so-called new school and has returned to 
the common-sense methods of the old which, after all, are 
the result of ages of theatrical experience. In a word, 
he has produced a play which is none the less good litera- 
ture because it has been written expressly to be acted 
and above all to be enjoyed by a public which prefers 
practice to theory. And more than this, Mr. Jones’s 
latest comedy is a wholesome and noble work—full of 
humanity and of profoundly pathetic significance. 

Mr. Bailey Prothero, alias Jackman and many other 
men besides, is an adventurer of a type not unfamiliar in 
our days when religious faith is being replaced in many 
instances, as is always the case in times of transition, by 
superstitious practices of the grossest sort. In Paris we 
have just now a revival of Satanism, and in London 
hundreds, nay thousands, of highly educated people who do 
not darken a church door from year’s end to year’s end never 
make a move of any importance without consulting a 
palmist, a spiritualist, or a fortune-teller. Mr. Jones, 
availing himself of these strange facts, introduces us to 
Mr. Bailey Prothero, a seamp who has sponged on society 
for years, but who now turns up in a new character 
blessed with ‘inward vision,’ a phenomenon which enables 
him to see the past and the future. The credulous adopt 
him as a seer, and a certain lady of fashion, Lady 
Dovergreen, introduces him to her circle as a sort of 
prophet whose utterances are the result less of super- 
natural wisdom than of some as yet undiscovered natural 
causes unknown to science. He gives some lucky advice 
to her scapegrace son, who dabbles on the stock exchange, 
and the advice by chance turns uptrumps. Encouraged by 
this stroke of fortune Prothero forthwith proposes the forma. 
tion of a company with a sphere in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. The board is composed of noblemen and gentlemen 
who in their greed for gold pretend at least to believe in 
the second sight of Prothero. The Marquess of Bicester 
is the chairman, and his silly old uncle, Lord John Buck- 
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law, is one of the directors. For a time the company 
floats on halcyon seas, but the troubles in South Africa 
wreck the ship just as she is about to enter port. Ruin 
stares them all in the face, ruin accompanied by dishonour. 
In a scene of high comedy, in the truest acceptation of the 
term, they all denounce Prothero, who in his turn proves 
to them they are no better than himself, and that all are in 
the same boat. Now comes the touch of tragedy which 
lifts the play on to a very high level. Prothero has a son, 
abandoned in youth, who has risen to become a promising 
young lawyer. The father and son meet at Lady 
Dovergreen’s, and Lambert—so the son is called—con- 
ceives from the first a strong dislike for the man whose 
true relationship to himself he knows not, and determines to 
trace his past career and expose him as an impostor. He 
does so and in the course of his investigation discovers 
that Prothero can, if he chooses, throw light on 
his own origin and also that he has been years 
ago connected with a notorious group of long firm 
swindlers. He now offers to assist Prothero to escape, if 
he will tell him the truth concerning his origin and child- 
hood. Then comes the last scene of the play, a scene of 
jntense pathos, bordering on tragedy—Prothero and his 
wife are at bay. Both love this young man, for neither 
is wholly vile, and both long, with the intense longing of 
years of sorrow and remorse, to cry out to him the one 
word which under the circumstances will ruin the youth’s 
career—‘son!’ At last Prothero makes up his mind and 
invents one of his most plausible lies to conceal the truth, 
deny the paternity and save the social prospects of their 
son. The whole of this scene is beautiful in the extreme, 
and, acted as it is by Mr. Willard and Miss Olliffe, holds 
the house’ spellbound by its intensity and its unaffected 
pathos. Rogue as he is, there is still so much that is good 
and generous, even noble, in Prothero that the audience’s 
sympathies are roused in a singular degree, especially by 
his great love for the partner of his guilt, his unhappy 
wife. They are so isolated in the world, and so in- 
dissolubly bound, nay riveted together by the fetters of 
their strange and dangerous calling of imposture that one 
feels in watching the clouds gather round them much 
of that sense of awe which the old Greek dramatists knew 
so well how to inspire. Poor souls! True they escape from 
the clutches of the police, ‘ but they can never so long as 
they live escape from the knowledge of their guilt, or 
from themselves.’ 

The character of Prothero is built up of an infinite 
number of subtle touches of which Mr. Willard avails him- 
self to the fullest. Never has this remarkable actor 
appeared to such advantage. It is impossible to over- 
praise such a performance, one which all London will 
soon acknowledge to be one of the finest impersonations 
ever seen on the contemporary stage. We are at a loss to 
know which to praise most, the brilliance of the comedy 
scene, in which the artful rascal alternately cajoles and 
bullies his superstitious dupes, or those terrible scenes where 
the man is alone with his remorse, or again, those even 


more painful, when he finds some relief by unburdening ~ 


his heart to his faithful Liz, the wife who, under better 
circumstanees, might like himself have been so loveable. 
Mr. Jones has imparted to both these characters a sense of 
self-loathing which is quite terrible in its earnestness and 
fidelity to nature. Over both hangs like a pall the horror 
of discovery and punishment. Then comes the finishing 
stroke which, as we have said, lifts the play into the realm 
of tragedy, the dreadful fact that it is the son’s hand which 
plucks away the foundations of the house of cards they 
have erected for themselves in their hour of momentary 
prosperity, and thereby ruins them utterly. 

Next in importance to Mr. Prothero stands the character 
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of the wife, a long-suffering, naturally good woman, lack- 
ing sufficient force of character to resist the will of her 
clever unprincipled husband, who obliges her tobe his decoy, 
yet who loves her truly. In the hands of Miss Olliffe, a 
new actress of remarkable talents, this strange type, almost 
unique on our stage, receivesample justice. Her prematurely 
white hair and her general air of suffering, never over-accen- 
tuated, are all in harmony with the plaintive gentleness of 
her voice and expression. She never overacts, but holds the 
attention of the audience when she is on the stage by her 
excellence of pose and ‘silent acting, for she has very 
little to say. Lady Monckton, as a woman of fashion, is 
always admirable, and as Lady Clarabutt she is quite the 
right person in the right place, and plays throughout to 
admiration. The other characters are mere sketches, 
entrusted among others to Mr. W. T. Lovell, a promising 
young actor, who played a difficult part exceedingly well, 
and to Mr. Sydney Brough, who is very amusing as a good- 
natured slangy young gentleman of the period. Mr. 
Herbert Standing gives a remarkable study of a black- 
mailing scoundrel from the slums. Few of his friends 
could have believed it possible that Mr. Standing would 
ever present such a lifelike picture of a type usually 
associated with Robson and his followers. 

Of love-making there is very little in this play. Cupid 
merely puts in an occasional appearance from time to time, 
to assert, as it were, his rights over the stage; else he is 
conspicuous by his absence. The little love-making there 
is, however, is very prettily done by Mr. Lovell and Miss 
Cora Poole. R, D, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


DO not often agree with the dicta of the Dai/y Chronicle, 
but I must say that in its comments on the binding of 
the Centenary Burns it has my sympathy. Not enough 
attention is bestowed upon this matter of the covering of 
books. As clothes express the man or the woman, so 
should binding express the authors of printed matter, 
Burns being a classic, I suppose that Library Editions of 
him are defensible, and that they should have an outside 
of a substantial sort. But I would suggest that every 
classic should have at least two presentments—one for the 
study and one for the pocket, one to be regarded with 
veneration and the other to be treated with familiarity. I 
would e’en go farther and say that every poet and prose 
writer has his appropriate habiliments; nay, that every 
separate literary work has its seemly, if not inevitable, 
exterior. Nothing, to my mind, is more distressing than 
a ‘series’ of the Poets—each Poet decked out in the 
identical same garb as that which adorns (or otherwise) his 
neighbour. i‘ancy reducing work of all sorts of indivi- 
duality to one dead level of demeanour! The thing is all 
very well in the case of dictionaries and manuals and the 
like, but the sacred poets ought not to be treated in this 
rough and ready fashion. 

Mr. Black’s Briseis has just made its appearance on my 
table, and has called up a number of pleasant recollec- 
tions. I have not read the story, perhaps I shall never 
read it ; but it stirs the memory. I begin to think of the 
old days of the Daughter of Heth, and In Silk Attire, and 
Kilmeny, and the Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, and A 
Princess of Thule, and Madcap Violet. I fancy I have read 
nothing of Mr. Black’s since the last-named. I began the 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat, but alas! how sad a 
falling-off was there! The heroine of the Daughter of 
Heth was a creation, and one remembers her—and the 
Whaup. In Silk Attire and Kilmeny had freshness; they 


_ were not very substantial, perhaps, but they had a sort of 


naif charm, One liked the young lovers of the ‘ Phaeton’ 
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book, and had a sneaking kindness for the narrator of the 
‘ Adventures’ and his wife, of whom, perhaps, he talked too 
much, Even the ‘ Princess’ exercised a sort of glamour. 
But her successors—? Do our favourite novelists write 
themselves out, or is it that we get older and older and 
less sympathetic? Oh for those old lazy haleyon days when 
one read Anthony Trollope and Mortimer Collins with 
contentment! Is it possible ever to recall them? 

Ought people with well-known names—names which 
have become well known—to be allowed to change, or 
modify, or add to them? I remember the shock I re- 
ceived when I was told that Frederick Locker had 
become, legally, Frederick Locker-Lampson. It was as 
if the late Laureate had suddenly announced that he 
would in future be recognised, not as Tennyson, but as 
Tennyson-D’Eyncourt. The thing is legitimate enough ; 
it is done every day; but in the field of literature it is 
disturbing—as disturbing as when an Hon. J. Leicester 
Warren develops in the course of time into a Lord de 
Tabley. It is hard to call the old person from behind 
the new mask. In the same way, it will not be easy 
at first, to reconcile oneself to the expansion of ‘ Mr. 
Theodore Watts’ into ‘Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
We shall do it, but it will take time. Mr. Watts’s delay 
in assuming the name of Dunton (that of his mother) 
will be recognised by his friends as characteristic. He 
undertook to assume it, but no date was named. At 
last the step has been taken; and it is well that it 
should be taken before Mr. Watts-Dunton issues his 
first yolume—that volume of Poems which both the 
Kelmscott Press and Mr. John Lane have in hand—a 
volume which we must not look for until September 
begins to brown, if not to scatter, the leaves. 

There has been quite a ‘boom’ lately in Lefanus. 
Under the auspices of the novelist’s son, himself a draughts- 
man of more than ordinary ability, several of Lefanu’s 
earlier stories have been reprinted and re-offered to the 
public. I see that yet another, ‘ Torlogh O’Brien,’ is to be 
looked for. Still more interesting is the fact that Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves is to edit a collection of Lefanu’s 
verses. This will be especially welcome, for as a ‘bard’ 
Lefanu is nowadays but little known. 

Mr. Clement Scott is about to challenge literary criticism 
of his journalistic work by publishing a volume of news- 
paper articles on the productions at the Lyceum From 
‘ The Bells’ to ‘ King Arthur. It is hardly likely that we 
shall have a ‘ complete’ collection of Mr. Scott’s criticisms, 
for I suppose they are multitudinous in number, as they 
are often prodigious in length. It will be interesting to 
note how the forthcoming volume compares with the 
similar sort of matter published in book form by Mr. 
Knight, Mr. Archer, and Mr. Walkley. Old dramatic 
criticism, alas! is not usually interesting reading. 

Talking of the stage, I cannot congratulate ‘ Charley’s 
Aunt’ upon the little brochure—Penley on Himself—to 
which he has put his name. It is written in a parlous 
strain of would-be humour ; fact and fiction are inextric- 
ably mixed; and the result is tedious. Mr. George 
Grossmith’s Society Clown was bad enough, but Penley on 
Himself is worse. 

According to a semi-religious weekly, Mr. Harding 
Davis, the American author and journalist, is ‘not a great 
favourite with his brethren,’ because he puts on ‘side.’ 
It is characteristic of the accuracy of this paper that it 
persistently spells Mr. Davis’s name as ‘ Davies.’ Mr. 
Davis is not unknown in London society, and I think that 
those who have met him would be inclined to call him an 
agreeable young man. 

There is plenty to look forward to in the way of books. 
Lhe Life and Letters of O. W. Holmes is promised before 
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the end of the month. Mr. John Ashton has compiled a 
work (presumably after his well-known, acceptable fashion) 
called When William IV. was King, and we are to have 
volumes on Napoleon and Dr. Hawtrey of Eton, by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor and Mr. St. John Thackeray respectively. 
What we want with another monograph on Napoleon, I do 
not know; there is a recent and very handy one by Mr. 
O’Connor Morris. Among the novels to be awaited with 
more than usual impatience is the Madelon of Miss Mary 
Wilkins and the Saltonstall Gazette of Mts. Fuller Maitland. 
In the way of verse, look out for The Flower-Letter and 
Other Poems, by Lady Lindsay. Mr. Swinburne’s new 
poem will not be ‘out’ for two or three weeks yet, I hear. 

The Daily Courier, we are told, is not to be a partisan in 
politics. That isa good thing, for the editor, Mr. W. E. 
Hodgson, is (I believe) a Conservative, and the assistant- 
editor, Mr. L. F. Austin—‘our gifted contributor,’ Sketch 
calls him—is (I believe) a Radical. Under such circum- 
stances, a colourless policy seems best. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are inviting subscriptions 
for a series of volumes which should be of the greatest 
vaiue to every one who is interested in the history of the 
growth of our Indian Empire. With the authority of the 
Indian Office and under the capable editorship of Mr. F. 
C. Danvers, it is proposed to publish, in extenso, the early 
records of the late East India Company, contained in the 
series of volumes known as the ‘O. C.’ Records. The 
general title will be Letters from the East, and the first 
series, which will occupy some ten volumes, will contain a 
narrative of events from 1603—the date of the earliest 
document extant—to about July 7, 1619, the date of the 
Treaty of Defence between the King of England and the 
States General. 

The general demand for such a work as this must 
necessarily be small, and it is therefore very much to be 
hoped that a sufficient number of subscribers will come 
forward in response to the publishers’ invitation. It 
would be a great pity if so excellent a project were to be 
modified or abandoned for lack of funds. The first volume 
will contain an introduction by Mr. F. C, Danvers and will 
be ready by the end of May, 


REVIEWS 
A BOOK OF ‘CONFIDENCES’ 


My Confidences. By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
London: Smith Elder. 


It will be related of Frederick Locker, hereafter, not only 
that he wrote some charming poems and told (in Patchwork) 
some delightful anecdotes, but that he left behind him an auto- 
biography on a wholly novel pattern. There may be, some- 
where, a book on the same lines as 1/y Confidences ; but, if so, we 
know it not. There are many autobiographies, but not, we 
should say, one like this—so unsystematic, so fragmen- 
tary, often so irrelevant, usually so readable. Generally your 
literary egotist begins at the beginning and goes straight on 
with his narrative, however much he may digress with his 
reflections. Not so inthis instance. It was characteristic of 
Frederick Locker that he penned these ‘ Confidences’ (addressed 
nominally ‘to his descendants’) at intervals during the last 
fifteen years of his life—z.e., between 1880 and 1895—and that 
they are as varied as they are disjointed. It is to be feared 
that the book cannot be regarded as a work of art. Though 
assuredly not ‘void,’ it is ‘ without form’ ; it is entirely lacking 
in proportion. It is, in fact, a jumble. There is first an 
‘Apology’ for the book ; then come words ‘ Preliminary’ ; next, 
chapters on ‘ My Family,’ ‘ My Father and Mother,’ ‘ Greenwich 
Hospital and Our Apartment Here,’ ‘Schooldays,’ ‘The City 
and Old Times,’ ‘The Admiralty,’ ‘My Marriage,’ and ‘the 
London Lyrics’ So far, the arrangement is fairly chrono- 
logical, but at this point the writer must needs interpolate an 
anecdote of ‘ My Mother-in-law,’ which is immediately followed 
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by ‘Poetry—a Confession,’ and ‘ Bric-a-Brac,’ two chapters 
pleasant in themselves, but formidable interruptions of the 
autobiographic statement. This last resumed, as regards the 
death of Lady Charlotte Locker and Mr. Locker’s subsequent 
re-marriage, we come upon the story of the writer’s efforts to 
secure a copy of the Shakespeare folio of 1623, which in its 
turn is followed by discourses on ‘ Mr. Doo,’ and ‘ My Guardian 
Angel’ (both reproduced from Patchwork, which seems a waste 
of space), ‘The Barbarians’ (Matthew Arnold’s), ‘Society,’ 
‘Mrs. Branaghan,’ ‘ Two Suburban Graves’ (mainly about Tom 
Sayers), ‘The Story of a Postage Stamp,’ ‘Travelling Fifty 
Years Agone,’ and so forth. 

It must be confessed that, although all this is eminently 
Lockerian and, so far, not unwelcome to those who knew the 
writer, it is nevertheless a little trying. The opening chapters 
about the author’s family and childhood—about the former 
especially—are just a little too garrulous for the patience even 
of Frederick Locker’s warmest admirers. The Locker family 
was both able and admirable, but the autobiographer takes 
his forbears somewhat too seriously so far as the reading 
public is concerned. It is true that these ‘ Confidences’ are, as 
we have noted, addressed to the Lockers to come; but they 
are offered for the perusal of the world in general, which may 
find the domestic part of them a little tiresome. The outsider 
may farther be inclined to pronounce certain of the incidental 
chapters somewhat tedious. Locker himself makes the 
reflcction (in a note to page 120) : ‘What trivial circumstances 
linger in the memory, to the exclusion of that which is 
important. He was himself rather too much disposed to 
dwell upon what others are likely to consider trivial. A few of 
his adventures in the world impressed him somewhat unduly. 
Such tales as those of the Shakespeare folio and ‘Mrs. 
Branaghan’ would have been better placed in a book of 
miscellanies than in an autobiography, wherein they loom too 
large. As it is, the really essential! and fruitful parts of this 
volume have to be picked out by the reader as he goes along. 
A few lines about Mr. Locker’s father and grandfather—Mr. 
E, H. Locker and Captain William Locker, the latter of whom 
became Governor of Greenwich Hospital—wou!d have been 
sufficient. The ‘schooldays’ chapter might well have been 
condensed. Thesolid interest of the work begins with Locker’s 
appointment as #récis writer at the Admiralty, where 
apparently, he started his career as a producer of verse. He 
made his début with a rhyming epistle which sent his chief, 
Lord Haddington, ‘into ecstasies.’ ‘The Admiralty,’ says 
Locker, ‘was not a genial soil for poesy, yet I continued to 
cultivate the laurel. If I was not a poet it was not for lack of 
making believe ; and if I had not the poet’s temperament, I 
enjoyed the artist’s endeavour. I think I had a natural 
impulse, but it was almost an accident that I ever printed any- 
thing.’ Nevertheless, in 1857, there came forth a ‘thin 
volume’ of what Locker modestly calls ‘sparrow-flights of 
song ’—the London Lyrics, of which there were destined to be 
so many varying editions, public and private. Concerning his 
Own poetry a poet is always worth hearing, and Locker on the 
subject of his powers and performances in verse is genuinely 
pleasing. He says: ‘Though sometimes I may have com- 
mitted the venial mistake of posing as a man of letters and the 
crime of being found out, I only hope that I have not been the 
lackey of merely fine phrases, and also that I have always borne 
in mind the narrowness of scope of my little pipe, which, I fear 
may have often only reminded my readers of something better 
they have heard before. My aim was humble. I used the 
ordinary metres and rhymes, the simplest language and ideas, 
I hope flavoured with an individuality. I strove not to be 
obscure, not to be flat, and, above all, not to be tedious.’ How 
well he succeeded we all know. His ‘thin volume’ was so 
full of finished and charming work that many desired to have 
more of it. After a certain time, however, the singer stopped 
singing—and he was wise. As he himself says of his ‘ rhyme- 
making’: ‘I do know that I have been a lucky fellow, and that 
some of my friends have been so injudicious as to over-praise 
it, and to urge me to go on writing. They forget that inferior 
work is a damaging commentary on that which is better, and 
they are not able to appreciate the old adage of “ Let well 
alone ”’’ 

Modesty is the main note of these ‘ Confidences.’ 
we have seen, has a chapter on Poetry; but he begins by con- 
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Nay, ‘my taste for it has 
always been imperfect, and my power of assimilation feeble, so 


fessing that he ‘reads little’ of it. 


that little has gone a long way.’ ‘Heaven pardon me !’ he goes 
on to say, ‘I do not care much for Spenser.’ ‘ For myself, all 
Wordsworth’s best could be collected into a thin volume.’ ‘I 
would rather have created the headlong drollery of the “ Lay of 
St. Nicholas” than written “The Bride of Abydos”.’ ‘Shelley, 
for a great poet, seems to me to lack substance.’ ‘I greatly 
admire Coleridge s “ Youth and Age,” Arnold’s “ Dover Beach” 
and “Urania”; and have we not Andrew Lang’s “St. 
Andrews” ?’—a transition which shows how little ‘of the 
centre’ was Locker’s power of critical appraisement. Of com- 
ment on contemporaries there is a good deal in this volume. 
In the earlier pages we get glimpses of Elizabeth Fry, and 
Rogers, and Luttrell, and Madame Malibran, and D’Orsay, and 
Paul de Kock, and the Brownings, and Liszt, and Landor, and 
Rossetti; while at the end come short ‘ biographical sketches’ 
of Thackeray, George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Dickens, 
Anthony Trollope, Leigh Hunt, Dean Stanley, Carlyle, Abraham 
Hayward, A. W. Kinglake, and Whyte Melville. ‘If I am not 
much mistaken,’ says Locker, ‘the man Thackeray was melan- 
choly—he had known tribulation, he had suffered. He was not 
a light-hearted wag or a gay-natured rover, but a sorrowing 
man.’ Hewas not ‘cheerily,’ he was ‘ grotesquely,’ humourous, 
Dickens, on the other hand, ‘ was a jovial fellow, with the most 
elastic spirit, and apparently an exhaustless vitality.’ ‘ When 
in congenial company, he talked like a demon of delightfulness.’ 
George Eliot ‘was very sensitive and must have had many a 
painful half-hour as the help-mate of Mr. Lewes.’ ‘Though 
intellectually self-contained, I believe she was singularly 
dependent on the emotional side of her nature. Dean Stanley, 
it appears from these ‘ Confidences,’ was the absent-minded hero 
of the story Locker tells in Patchwork about ‘ Three times seven 
makes twenty-three.’ Of Carlyle, Locker has not much to say 
at first hand. The account he gives of Kinglake is one of the 
few such things extant and therefore especially interesting : 
‘Old as he is, I am never for a quarter of an hour in his society 
without his telling me something worth carrying away. His 
voice is clear and low, not fitted to dominate a dinner-party ; 
but one recognised a peculiar, a personal charm even in his 
general utterances, as if they were more especially addressed 
to oneself.’ Throughout the book Locker is always kindly and 
sympathetic in his judgments, never setting down aught in 
malice, but often extenuating faults. These ‘ Confidences’ will 
not take a place in literature so high as those occupied by the 
Lyrics and Patchwork, but they will always afford a large 
measure of pleasant reading, and will help to embalm the 
memory of a s.iugularly attractive personality. 


NAVAL MECHANISMS 


Naval Administration: The Constitution, Character and 
Functions of the Board of Admiralty and of the Civil 
Departments it Directs. By Admiral Sir VESEY HAMILTON, 
G.C.B., late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Mechanism of Men-of-War: Being a Description of the 
Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting Ships. By 
REGINALD C. OLDKNOwW, Fleet Engineer (Retired). 

London: Bell. 


There is something fitting in the appearance together of these 
pioneers of a new series of naval works. Being the opening 
volumes of the Royal Naval Handbooks, published by Messrs. 
Bell and Sons, of which ten successors are promised, they are in 
a sense the Alpha and Omega of the series. Between the 
mechanism of the Admiralty and that found on board ships we 
have all the details of the organism which makes up the greatest 
war-machine that has yet appeared in the world—the British 
Navy. The initial movement is described by Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, and its minutest result is set forth by Mr. Oldknow. 
If the choice of authors and editors be any preliminary 
guarantee for the production, the reviewer is bound to be 
prejudiced in favour of these books before he opens them. It 
is not every day that an ex-First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
is found with literary skill enough to set forth in order the 
secrets of his once prison-house ; it is not every engineer who 
can write an interesting book about machinery; and skilful 
editors who have served in the navy long enough to be master 
of al its details, and who in a long journalistic career have kept 
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close touch with it, are not to be found at every corner. So we 
have to commend not only the matter, but the manner of these 
books, and to wish success and long life to the whole series. 
A clear statement of the nature and functions of the Admiralty» 
by one whe has controlled and aided in its working, has long 
been wanting. The tale of how that sometime most abused, 
but now most praised, of all the departments of our 
Government, has in reality kept on the even tenor of its way 
through so many generations is a striking reflection. But, like 
the British Constitution, the Admiralty began without set form, 
grew and developed as circumstances moulded it; and yet 
because its essential purposes never varied, so its essential prin- 
ciples and working have never varied either. There is nothing 
in the least artificial about it, and it may be said that in form 
the Admiralty is only a repetition—or rather perhaps the 
model—-of the administration found most suitable for managing 
every great undertaking in the kingdom. The business of the 
Navy is carried on by departments having permanent heads, 
all superintended and kept in due subordination and order by 
an elected Council. The election of the Council is by the Crown 
nominally, but in reality by its Chairman, the Political First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In former years the underlying fact 
that the names entered in the Royal Patent constituting any 
Board of Admiralty were dictated by the First Lord was 
thought to indicate the relations of the’Board to its Chairman 
with sufficient precision. When, if an [insuperable difference 
of opinion arose between the First Lord and any member of 
the Board, the former had only to procure a new patent in 
which the name of the obstinate juryman did not appear, it 
was rather a work of supererogation to issue Orders in 
Council defining the somewhat <cubordinate position of the 
members to the head of the Board. Such Orders in Council 
Sir Vesey Hamilton gives us, but he shows, what we should 
have thought natural, that they have little or no practical 
effect. If the body of men forming the Directing Council of 
the Admiralty agree well together, the machine works smoothly, 
and there is no appeal to its fundamental constitution. If they 
do not agree, the machine works ill, notwithstanding the firmest 
wording of documents. 

' So the ancient form of patent is still the base of Naval 
administration, and the ultimate power named in the patent— 
the order of any two Lords Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord High Admiral—is that which sets every naval 
mechanism in motion. In Council the members of the Board 
of Admiralty are as strictly colleagues as the Directors of the 
London and North-Western Railway are; and the only real 
difference is that, as the Board of Admiralty is not supreme, 
but is subject to the orders of the Cabinet, while the Board of 
the London and North-Western Company is itself the supreme 
power, means for enforcing the will of the Cabinet exist at White- 
hall which would have no place at Euston Square. 

Those who have to do with the government of the Army will 
do well to study Sir Vesey |Hamilton’s book. It is common to 
suppose that the arrangements at the War Office have been to 
some extent based on what has been found to work so well at 
the Admiralty. There could not be a greater mistake. Noone 
can tell where the power actually resides at the War Office. 
For if itis alleged that it lies in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, the answer is that the Commander-in-Chief alone has 
power to give orders to the Army, he is appointed for five years, 
and the Secretary of State may be dismissed by the Cabinet or 
Parliament at a moment’s notice. If it is said that the power 
resides in the Commander-in-Chief, the answer is that the 
Secretary of State can at any moment cut off supplies and leave 
the Commander-in-Chief powerless. But at the Admiralty, 
the First Lord is indirectly all-powerful ; directly, he can give 
no orders to the Navy. To give his order legal force, some 
member of the Board must join in giving it. Ifno msmber 
will so join, and the First Lord is determined, there can be, by 
agreement of the Cabinet, a new Admiralty patent comprising 
names whose owners are ready to give effect to the First Lord’s 
wishes. How all this works in practice Sir Vesey Hamilton 
clearly and lucidly shows us. 

The mechanisms on board ship do not go so far back in time 
as the mechanisms of administration. Steam machinery 
according to Mr. Oldknow first made its appearance in a man-of- 
war on board the Comeé in the year 1821. But ever since then 
the essential principles of the mechanisms of warships have 
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remained as firmly fixed as those of Admiralty government, 
There was the great change in the instrument of propulsion 
from the paddle-wheel to the screw, introduced in 1841, but the 
principles of driving-power have never altered. There has 
always been the boiler for generating steam; the cylinder with 
the backward and forward motion of the piston within it, caused 
by the alternating pressure of steam on one side and the pro- 
duction of vacuum on the other; and this rectilinear motion 
converted into circular motion by means of a connecting rod. 
How everything in warship mechanism has developed round 
these leading principles Mr. Oldknow clearly and pleasantly 
tells us, and we trace the action of thought and experience here 
even as we can trace it moving round the central principle of a 
Board with a quorum of two. The line of progress in marine 
engines has ever been through increased pressure of steam in 
the boilers, and increased rapidity of motion in the engines. 
These two aims in combination have so dealt with the pound 
of coal, as to get more out of it continually by turning otherwise 
wasted heat into motion; apart from this, the only break in con- 
tinuity has been brought about by the introduction of electricity, 
compressed air, and hydraulic pressure. The former have 
developed round the torpedo, lighting and gun-firing, and the 
latter round the very heavy gun. But they all refer themselves 
ultimately to the pound of coal and the stroke of the piston. 


MR. HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL 
Illumination. By HAROLD FREDERIC. London: Heinemann. 


In ///umination Mr. Harold Frederic has written a novel as 
strong asit is striking. It is the history of the decline and fall 
of a Methodist minister (American). As a study in moral dry 
rot it is comparable with the masterly study of degeneration 
in Tito Melema, which redeems the laboured romance of 
Romola; and it is comparable for discomfortable truth with 
Mr. Meredith’s subtle exposure of how egotism, ever craving 
soft clothing of flattery, is made to strip itself bare to contempt 
and dislike. Everybody at the first meeting takes to, as the 
saying is, the simple young Methodist minister ; and then when 
he becomes familiar and ventures into an intimacy that gives 
him a sense of flattering appreciation, his friend gets a glimpse 
of a soul from which he turns in disgust. ‘I’m nearer voamit 
ing than you would fancy,’ says Weir of Hermiston to his son 
the sentimental Archie, who has just been fully explaining him- 
self. Well, that is precisely the feeling of the Rev. Theron 
Ware’s friends just when he begins to feel at home with them. 
The truth was told him with pitiless and uncompromising 
plainness, by the brilliant young lady that had been till that 
moment the heroine of dreams of romance in the young 
minister's mind reminding one of the romantic dreams of 
Emma Bovary. ‘It is all in a single word, Mr. Ware,’ began his 
goddess in low tones. ‘I speak for others as well as myself, 
mind you—we find that you are a bore. We were disposed to 
like you very much when we first knew you. You impressed 
us as an innocent, simple, genuine young character, full of 
mother’s milk. It was like the smell of early spring in the 
country to come in contact with you. Your honesty of nature, 
your sincerity in that absurd religion of yours, your general 
naiveté of mental and spiritual get-up, all pleased us a great 
deal. We thought you were going to be a real acquisition. 
But then it became apparent, little by little, that we had mis- 
judged you. We liked you, as I have said, because you were 
unsophisticated, and delightfully fresh and natural. Somehow 
we took it for granted you would stay so. But that is just what 
you didn’t do—just what you hadn’t the sense to try to do. 
Instead we found you inflating yourself with all sorts of 
egotisms and vanities. We (found you presuming upon the 
friendships which had been mistakenly extended to you. Do 
you want instances? You went to Dr. Ledsmar’s house, that 
very day, after I had been with you to get a piano at Thurston’s, 
and tried to inveigle him into talking scandal about me. You 
came to me with tales about him. You went to Father Forbes, 
and sought to get him to gossip about us both. Neither of 
those men will ever ask you inside his house again. But that 

is only one part of it. Your whole mind became an unpleasant 
thing to contemplate. You thought it would amuse and impress 
us to hear you ridiculing and reviling the people of your church, 
whose money supports you, and making a mock of the things 
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they believe in, and which you for your life would not dare to 
let them know you didn’t believe in. You talked to us slight- 
ingly about your wife. What were you thinking of, not to 
comprehend that that would disgust us? You showed me 
once—do you remember ?—a life of George Sand that you had 
just bought—bought because you had just discovered that she 
had an unclean side to her life. You chuckled as you spoke to 
me about it, and you were for all the world like a little nasty 
boy, giggling over something dirty that older people had 
learned not to notice. These are just examples, picked up hap- 
hazard, of the things in you, which have been opening our eyes 
little by little to our mistake. I can understand that all the 
while you really fancied you were expanding, growing in all 
directions, What you took to be improvement was degenera- 
tion. When you thought that you were impressing us most by 
your smart saying and doings, you were reminding us most of 
the fable about the donkey tryingto play lap-dog. And it 
wasn’t even an honest, straightforward donkey at that !’ 

And for this he had betrayed his God, his church and his 
wife! This uncommonly straight speech from the lips he had 
once been invited to kiss, crumpled him up. With eyes opened 
to see his own nakedness, and—worse for the egotist—with 
the knowledge that the eyes of others saw it too, he fled to take 
refuge in drink and suicide. He was too miserable to get 
drunk and too cowardly to face death ; but he confessed his 
case in terms more consistent with the phraseology of his set 
and sect, though with a sincerity as uncompromising as Celia 
Madden’s own. Was he really rotten to the core, he asked, 
all the time, years ago, when he seemed to everybody, himself 
and the rest, to be good and straight and sincere? Was it all 
a sham, or did God take a good man and turn him into an out- 
and-out bad one in just a few months—in the time that it takes 
an ear of corn to form and ripen and go off with the mildew? 
There is no cure for dry rot. When Ware recovers his 
crumpled vanity he resigns the ministry, patches things up with 
the poor disillusioned wife, and is off to make a fresh start in a 
new place ; and already he is anticipating triumphs of political 
oratory that may revive for him the incense of his triumphs in 
the pulpit. | 

If the reader thinks this does not sound a lively story, he 
will be pleasantly disappointed with the book itself. It is much 
the reverse of gloomy. The characters are so various and so 
human, the scenes so natural in occurrence, so dramatic in 
development and import. Long book as it is, it hardly drags 
for a moment. The opening scene is most characteristic—the 
closing session of the annual conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for the assigning of ministerial appointments. 
Then comes the admirable interview of the minister with the 
elders of his new Methodist charge at Octavius, a group inimi- 
tably portrayed. Then in due course follow the vigorous and 
exceedingly humourous scenes of the mission services of the 
‘ debt-raisers,’ Sister and Brother Soulsby. Sister Soulsby is 
a creature to rejoice the heart. She had originally been in 
the circus line; so had Brother Soulsby. They struck up an 
alliance, finding each other, as Sister Soulsby expressed it, 
‘ good fellows.’ In some interval of emzz they dropped in at 
some revivalist meeting, and ‘experienced religion,’ with a 
humourous appreciation of the dramatic possibilities of the 
Revival business, which they determined to develop. And 
withal Sister Soulsby was as sound at the core as the Rev. 
Theron Ware was rotten. The characters are so original and 
real that one finds oneself speculating about their actions and 
motives. Why, for example, did Ware’s brave and sensible 
young wife sulk so when, at the bidding of the sour elders, her 
husband required her to take the flowers out of her Sunday 
bonnet? She understood the nature of the compulsion and the 
necessities of the situation. It was probably the first revelation 
toi her of the selfishness and weakness of the husband she 
adored, and, more than all, of his lack of loyalty. There was 
his central flaw, his disloyalty of character. The group of 
elders is, as we have said, masterly. Then there is the contrasted 
group of z//uminati—the superficial pagan, Celia Madden, the 
genuine scientific atheist, Dr. Ledsam, and their common friend 
the Roman priest, with his diplomatic esoteric reserves and tole- 
rances. It was the wretched ambition and effort to penetrate their 
atmosphere of illumination by reading a little Renan anda little 
about George Sand, that was the Methodist’s undoing. Celia’s 
condemnation was remorselessly just, but how about herself 
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and her friends? If this enlightened trio were so charmed 
with the young minister’s aif piety, why must they talk to 
him about the ‘ Christ-mythus? ’And if Celia was so refreshed 
by the spectacle of his innocence, why must she air her cheap 
paganism on him with her Madonnas and nude statues, and 
play Chopin to him in her room at night ina flimsy Greek robe? 
or, reminding him that it was highly unmethodistical to sit about 
in a wood with a red-headed Irish girl, why did she invite the 
married minister to kiss her? She admitted afterwards that 
this kiss required explanation. It was, it appeared, her kiss of 
farewell and dismissal, when she discovered that she had been 
flirting, not with a man, but with a worm. Miss Celia loved to 
pose as an Hypatia ; but she was, as a matter of fact, quite a 
cheap modern minx. The author balances his characters and 
creeds with a rare and impersonal impartiality. ///umination 
is, in short, a book remarkable enough to make Mr. Frederic’s 
career a matter of concern for literature. 


FICTION 


By TIGHE HopKINS. Ward and Downey. 


Nell Haffenden. 
Smith Elder. 


. Frederick. L. B. WALFORD. 
la. ByQ. Cassell. 
. A Bit of Red May. 
A Sweet Disorder. 

. Doctor Izard. By A. K. GREEN. 


W. H. Allen. 


By OLIVER DALE. 
Innes. 


By NORMA LORIMER. 
Putnam. 


AVE WwN 


1. Nell Haffenden lived with her aunt. The vicar of the 
parish gave her lessons and she knew all about Perseus and 
Jason and Artemis and ‘things like that,’ as well as the ten 
commandments and the Church Catechism, and she made 
clay models of flowers and leaves and modelled the head of 
Perseus in a block of butter for exhibition at the local Flower 
Show. It must have been an unusually temperate summer or the 
Flower Show must have been iced, as ball-rooms are sometimes, 
for the head to have retained any value as anexhibit. But this 
by the way. When her aunt died Nell went up to London 
by the vicar’s advice to study sculpture. She took up her 
residence in an American boarding-house which is excellently 
described, its inmates being drawn with real humour and skill. 
Of course she went to the British Museum. When she came 
out she had forgotten the way back to her boarding-house. 5» 
she stood at the gates and said, ‘O my! how to find Keppel 
Street?’ For it seems that the young ladies of Mr. Hopkins’s 
world habitually say ‘O my!’ Of course there was a hand- 
some and intelligent male stranger willing to show her the 
way. A few days later she was sitting in the Park when she 
made another chance acquaintance, an old gentleman this time, 
whom for the first few pages of him we imagined to be as mad 
as a hatter. ‘I have here some clay that a sculptor uses,’ he 
said when he heard of her artistic ambitions. ‘Will you take 
it and make some small thing for me?’ On the heroine’s 
inquiring what he would like her to make, he formulated the 
astonishing request that she would model him a ‘ Sigh.’ Instead 
of fleeing to the protection of the nearest policeman, as we 
confess that we should have been inclined to do, she modelled 
the gentleman’s own face, and her faith was justified, for he 
turned out to be a great sculptor and not mad atall. The 
‘Sigh’ was only a momentary aberration which the author 
seems to look upon as a commonplace request. He took Nell 
into his studio, where her fellow pupil was of course the British 
Museum young man. So far so good. The tale is brightly 
written and but for the ‘Sigh’ not impossible though a little 
improbable. If the wedding bells had come in at this point 
and the book had ended in one volume all wou'd have been 
well. But Mr. Tighe Hopkins is not satisfied. He must needs 
introduce a tiresome soprano named; Mabel and a desolating 
clergyman called Lyne. He must burden the British Museum 
young man with the quest of a long-lost sister and annoy 
Nell and the reader with the question of her legitimacy 
The British Museum young man is in love with the flabby 
soprano. So he is made to take it into his stupid head that 
she is his long-lost sister and readers are expected to think 
the same although they know well enough from the first that 
the long-lost sister is Nell and not Mabel at all. Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins does not spare us even the time-worn horror of the 


shigh-souled girl who breaks her marriage engagement because 
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mother. She does this because her future husband will be a 
baronet some day. ‘It would be all right, she says, in effect, 
‘if you were nobody in particular. But for a baronet to make 
such a marriage—oh! it.is is too shocking to think of.” This 
foolish snobbery does not appear to disgust any one in the book, 
and of course all ends happily, Nell’s father not only having 
been duly married to her mother but having been—which of 
course is most important—a gentleman as well. Mr. Gripp 
and his sister, who keep the boarding-house, are the most 
successful characters in the book. This should warn Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins that his forte is comedy; with tragedy and 
melodrama he has too heavy a hand. 

2. A charming book is Freder’ck—a careful and convincing 
little picture in Mrs. Walford’s very best manner. The plot is 
sligk:t but the characterisation is the work of a strong hand 
firm in the consciousness of its strength. The character of 
Frederick in particular is drawn with the insight and sympathy 
which Mrs. Walford has taught us to expect from her though it 
is to be wished that she had not so closely followed the type 
with which we are familiar in Zhe Babys Grandmother. 
Frederick was not clever—but he was lovable—an honest 
gentleman—a delightful person who had reached middle-age 
but still regarded himself as a young man, ani by his friends 
was regarded as an irresponsible boy. A snob ofa barrister 
named Horace Carey was accustomed to visit in the neighbour- 
hood at the house of some cousins of his who had been friends 
of Frederick’s since their youth. A niece of theirs is staying 
with them. She is rather disposed to despise Frederick as a 
useless and overrated person but when the barrister, whose bad 
manners are perhaps a little highly coloured for a true picture 
of even legal vulgarity, insults Frederick by talking of the 
latter's vegetable existence and speaks of him as a person who 
does nothing for his living, a cumberer of the ground, the niece 
Aline suddenly interrupts and takes up the cudgels for 
Frederick in contradiction of all the criticism she has before 
levelled at him. ‘I think Cousin Horace you are the rudest 
man I ever met.’ This championship instead of pleasing the 
gentie Frederick reduces him to an agony of misery and shy- 
ness, but when at a dinner-party it falls to his lot to take Aline 
in, they find that they have much to say to each other. From 
this point the story develops naturally and inevitably, Horace 
Carey playing the part of the villain and Frederick and Aline 
being drawn nearer and nearer together in spite of, indeed 
because of, his machinations. The dénouement is a little 
theatrical perhaps, but only as the best comedy is theatrical, 
and this can easily be forgiven to Mrs. Walford for the sake of 
the charming picture of refined old-fashioned country life which 
she has so delicately and delightfully sketched for us in 
Frederick. 

3. Ja is in some respects one of the strongest of Q.’s stories. 
The plot, indeed, is one at which, some time or other, almost 
every novelist has tried his hand, and turns upon an incident 
which betrays more than any other a writer's weakness or 
strength, his power of reserve or his Jack of it, his ability or 
inability, his good or bad taste. People who have read Q.’s 
former works—and there should be few who have not—will 
not be surprised that he passes the ordeal of such a plot with 
success. We do not know, indeed, that we can under any 
circumstances be wholly grateful to him for choosing a subject 
which has become so nauseating in the hands of the incom- 
petent, the vulgar and the unclean, that one has a natural 
shrinking from it even when it is treated by an author in all 
respects admirably fitted to treat it and in many a master of 
his art. Q. writes now as at all times with an admirable 
ease, reticence, and freedom from affectation. His story tells 
itself. His characters speak for themselves. Their master is, 
as it were, only the unseen hand that puts them on the stage. 
He has an excellent style and none of that consciousness of 
style which makes’ too much good writing but bad reading. 
Ardevora is described vividly. The superstitions, the manners, 
the customs, the speech, the religion, the faults and the virtues 
of its people stand out faithfully. Dr. Hammer is an excellent 
character. The heroine, who gives her name to the book, is 
perhaps more striking than natural, and suggests other fictional 
heroines of our acquaintance. We fancy, too, that we have 
met Paul before, and the visitation of typhus certainly recalls 
the cholera epidemic in Zwo Years Ago. But, in spite of a 
plot which we venture to think ill-chosen and in _spite of other 
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minor defects, /a is, as a whole, so much better worth reading 
and so infinitely better written not merely than the majority of 
books which flood the libraries but than the majority which 
attain to much fame and many editions, that no one can afford 
to pass it by. 

4. This is a sordid and silly story and, at the last, melo- 
dramatic as well. Margarei was a worthless girl. ‘She was 
one of those bewitching little women who know so well how to 
get what they want out of men. Had she gone to any great 
city an enterprising music-hall manager would have given her 
plenty of guineas and she would have driven his ‘‘mashers” 
just mad. Unwitting of these brilliant possibilities Margaret 
contented herself with such triumphs as the village offered. 
She became the mistress of the schoolmaster and threw him 
over to marry arich young farmer, the greatest brute in the 
village. In the end they were all killed. Some were shot and 
some were pushed over cliffs. Some were precipitated out of 
carts and came down ‘with terrible bangs on the backs of their 
heads, and then without a groan, without a cry, lay dead in the 
middle of the road.’ These incidents afford the only pleasur- 
able sensations the reader is permitted to enjoy. Very few 
people will read 4A Bit of Red May from choice, and those who 
are compelled by fate to read it have our sincerest sym- 
pathy. 

5. 4 Sweet Disorder seems to be the enthusiastic work of the 
blameless amateur, and as such has an added interest. The free 
play of the story is hampered continuously byelaborate trappings, 
and it is overweighted with extraneous matter. And yet one 
ought not to be hard on Miss Lorimer for this, since the prettiest 
thing in the book is a little sketch of an old maid’s love affair 
which is not in the least necessary to the development of the 
main incidents. The little old lady, who has never known love, 
meets with a handsome, scheming, grasping doctor who desires 
her little fortune. He persuades her that he loves her. She 
believes him, and her happiness in this delusion is very daintily 
and charmingly delineated. The poor little woman suffers from 
heart disease, and the doctor is naturally anxious that nothing 
should happen to annoy or startle her before the marriage— 
after the marriage her fortune will be secured to him. But the 
joy of being at last beloved is too much for the tired heart, and 
the little old lady is found dead in her bridal finery on her 
wedding morning. ‘The meek little bride was half kneeling, 
half-sitting by the bedside with white-gloved hands stretched 
out on the bed clasped in prayer. Even at that moment 
Blanche noticed how big the gloves were and how yellow the 
wrists. Her head with the orange-blossomed bonnet was 
bowed on her breast. Aunt Caroline’s beliefin her lover was 
safe for ever now.’ The whole of this little incident is most 
sympathetically treated, but it has little to do with the story; 
that deals mainly with the adventures of two girls who go up 
to London to seek their fortune, one in music, one in literature 
Each finds what she seeks, picking up by the way a lover or 
two and, as the last chapters draw near, a husband. The book 
is full of promise, and has no fau!ts which cannot be cured by 
work and experience. The study of the child ‘Tubby’ is 
evidently done from life, and so for that matter seem to be most 
of Molly’s adventures in London in search of work. The high 
ambitions with which the girl sets out are toned down to the 
correct conventional note in the last chapter, where she confesses 
to her lover that ‘love is almost as good as independence.’ 

6. Persons who have admired the previous works of Mrs. 
Anna Katharine Green will probably find Doctor Jzard to their 
liking. It is not indeed probable, possible, or plausible, nor 
does the authoress allow the trammels of a dull science lke 
grammar to hamper the flow of her eloquence. The lovemaking, 
of which there is a sufficiency, is in this style: ‘No! no! 
woman of my dreams, of my heart’s dearest emotion, loved 

once, loved now, loved always ! tell me anything but #4a¢—tell 
me even that you hate me;’ or ‘Cruel, cruel one! Why did 
you not let me know that you would always live single for my 
sake?’ etc. etc. etc. The plot is the usual one, made up of - 
mystery, murder, and imposture, which any person with enough 
practice appears to be ab'e to turn out by the ream, and to 
which readers must by this time be so much accustomed that 
we feel no responsibility in saying that Doctor Jzard may be 
quite safely taken in small doses as a harmless specific against 
insomnia.. We are sorry that we cannot recommend him. in 
any other capacity. 
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THE FIRST OF THE LANCASTRIAN KINGS 


History of England under Henry the Fourth. 
HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A. Vol. II. 


By JAMES 
London : Longmans. 


Writing as he does for students there is no need for Mr. 
Wylie to apologise in his preface for extending his valuable 
contribution to medizval history into a third volume, and any 
reader of the present volume (and for that matter of its prede- 
cessors) will look forward with interest to the conclusion, which 
has yet to appear. 

In fact we should be glad if Mr. Wylie would continue his 
work beyond the death of Bolingbroke to theend of Bolingbroke’s 
dynasty. Not forgetting the valuable work done by Sir J. 
Ramsay and Mr. Gairdner towards elucidating the politics of 
the fifteenth century it may yet be said that, from the critical 
point of view, the history of the epoch that commences with the 
treason of Flint Castle and ends with the slaughter of Bosworth 
Field, the epoch whose heroes, villains and rakes Shakespeare 
has immortalised, still lacks its historian, save in the small 
portion where it has been touched by Mr. Wylie. The later 
years of Henry the Fourth, as readers of Shakespeare may very 
well forget, are wanting in the dramatic interest of the earlier 
time. Only one episode of genuine first-class importance fills 
the pages of this volume—the last struggle of the father of 
Hotspur with his old enemy and the final rout of this head of 
the Percies on Bramham Moor at the hands of Sheriff Rokeby, 
which ‘is graphically related. On the other hand several 
movements once important find their end in these years. Of 
these the'mo.t interesting is the insurrection of the Welsh under 
Glendower. Long before 1407 the star of Owen ‘ by the grace 
of God Prince of Wales,’ as he styled himself, had begun 
to wane in spite of the aid that a Spanish pirate fleet and 
French princes and cavaliers could bring to the last struggle of 
independent Welsh nationalism. In 1407 he was, however, 
through his grip of the castles of Aberystwith and Harlech still 
master of North and Mid Wales. In Prince Hal, born at 
Monmouth, however, he whom the bards described as the 
eagle of Wales found his match. Yet the work was long and 
troublesome and it needed the manufacture of six guns before 
the siege of Aberystwith could be commenced in earnest, and 
no sooner had the Mass been sung for its capture than Prince 
Owen had once more recovered it. In 1408 Prince Hal finally 
reduced it and in February 1409 Harlech was also captured at 
the price of £5249 12s. 4d. to the English exchequer (p. 266), 
Death saved Sir Edmund Mortimer, the Marcher lord and 
Owen’s son-in-law, whose union with the rebels had so nearly 
shattered the Lancastrian throne, from falling into the hands of 
the royalists at the capture. With the fall of Harlech the 
Welsh rebellion was practically at an end, yet Mr. Wylie shows 
that Glendower continued to hold out for years and was even 
sending envoys to Paris in 1415. The mystery that enshrouds 
the last days of the Welsh prince remains as dark as ever even 
after Mr. Wylie’s research. He ventures on one statement, 
however, which we hardly think that contemporary authorities 
bear out, namely that ‘he (Glendower) was allowed to make 
his peace with his conqueror’ (p. 270), if by these words he 
wishes to convey that Owen as a matter of fact did submit. 
The facts are, we believe, as follows. In the later proclama- 
tions made after the accession of Henry the Fifth, Glendower’s 
name is no longer omitted from the list of rebels to whom 
mercy is offered as the price of surrender, and there is no 
question but that his son and followers were actually received 
into the king’s peace; but so far as we know there is no 
evidence to show that the last independent Prince of Wales ever 
recognised the English king. 

Passing from Wales to France the feud between the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Orleans, ending so far as this period goes in 
the tragedy in the rue Barbette, is shown as not the least cause 
why the King of England was enabled to retain his grip on his 
last fragments of the duchy of Guienne. Another reason, as M. 
Wylie also shows, was the strong antipathy of the ancient 
municipality of Bordeaux to a French Government, an anti- 
pathy which showed itself when, even after the final conquest 
in the days of Henry’s too pious grandson, the men of Bordeaux 
sent a despairing appeal to the old ‘watch dog’ Talbot to 
restore them to the English Crown. Possibly in his criticism 
of Henry’s neglect to help his French subjects in the way that 
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they demanded Mr. Wylie indulges in an over carping vein, 
With a hostile Scotland and a rebellious Wales, Henry was 
short enough of money, and further a great continental campaign 
might probably have proved fatal to the dynasty. As a matter 
of fact the spirited foreign policy of his son and successor 
with the victory of Agincourt and the occupation of Paris 
brought as a Nemesis not only the loss of all France, even of 
the fragments of the ancient duchy, but also the ruin of Lan- 
caster at Towton and Tewkesbury. Considering the history of 
the English rule in Gascony also it is apparent that Bordeaux 
and the neighbouring district might easily have been retained 
for a considerable period longer than was actually the case, if 
the policy of Edward the First and Henry the Fourth (rather 
than that of Edward the Third and Henry the Fifth) had 
always guided English statesmanship in its dealings with the 
house of Valois. 

Ecclesiastical matters are greatly to the fore at this time of 
the great schism when two rival Popes with their crusades and 
anathemas were sowing the seeds of the Reformation by making 
reasonable men ask themselves, whether after all any Pope at 
all was necessary. Henry, as a devout son of the Church, 
appears anxious for the end of the scandal, and England plays 
a great part at the abortive council of Pisa, while the famous 
Archbishop Arundel and his suffragans at the Canterbury ‘Con- 
vocation of 1408 are just as ready to put pressure on His 
Holiness by stopping the supplies as ever were the Bishops of 
the Reformation days. 

The volume contains a lifelike picture of the guilds and 
mystery-plays of the last period of the knightly years, while 
Mr. Wylie’s graphic sketch of the condition of the turbulent 
University of Oxford, honeycombed with Wycliffite heresy 
and Lollard politics, forms an interesting comment on the 
fond fancy |that tas painted the medizval days as the ‘age 
of faith.’ 


THE LIFE OF A CONSPIRATOR 


The Life of a Conspirator. Being a Biography of Sir EVERARD 
DicBy, by one of his Descendants. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


It has been ever remarked that history has to be re-written, and 
the truth of the statement recurs to one in reading the interest- 
ing work entitled Zhe Life of a Conspirator. The Conspirator 
whose life is related by one who ‘claims descent from him,’ is 
Sir Everard Digby, one of the leaders, it is true, but still one 
of the least guilty of the conspirators in 7he Gunpowder Plot. 
Although the reproduction of his fine portrait at Penrith which 
serves as a frontispiece to this volume, gives us the impression 
of a much older man, he was, it seems, barely twenty-four 
when he was executed in 1606. There must be some mistake 
here, however, for according to the best authorities he married 
Mary Mulsho, sole heiress of Gothurst, in 1596, when, if he 
died in 1606 aged twenty-five, he must! have been a mere 
child. Be this as it may, he was in his youth-time when he 
made the acquaintance of Catesby. Everard Digby, although 
the son of a Roman Catholic, was not brought up in that 
faith, but became a Catholic afterwards. His wife too was 
a Protestant, but she embraced Catholicism, possibly at 
the instigation of a Jesuit priest—Father Garnet—some time 
after her marriage. During the first years of their wedded 
life, notwithstanding they were memberszof a proscribed reli- 
gion, few young couples in England could boast of a happier 
position. They were young, wealthy, and endowed with 
delightful attributes of heart and mind. Catesby became 
Digby’s greatest friend, which was very unfortunate for 
Digby. From being indifferent in matters of religion, 
Catesby suddenly turned fatatic. There can be no doubt 
that he believed himself called upon to avenge the wrongs 
of his co-religionists and to overthrow at any cost a king 
and Government which oppressed them so cruelly. But the 
unhappy man could not completely change his character, and 
in his eagerness to carry out his schemes, he placed himself 
above the authority of the Pope and of the priests to whom he 
went to confession. Notwithstanding the entreaties of his 
spiritual advisers he organised a plot of a most fiendish character. 


‘One cannot help thinking ‘with the author of the biography 


now under review that Father Garnet, who was Catesby’s 
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confessor, must have heard enough, out of the confessional, to 
enable him at least to warn so young a man as Digby of the 
danger of his friendship with Catesby, and of the frightful con- 
sequences to which it was likely to lead. In reading the details 
of this extraordinary conspiracy we must not for a moment lose 
sight of the equally extraordinary circumstances which inspired 
it. A spirit of religious fanaticism was abroad, engendered by 
persecution, and it was as great among the Catholics as it was 
among the Puritans. King James had ceased, in their eyes, to 
be a king, and was become a sort of Antichrist, whom it was 
lawful to slay, together with his brood. Catesby was at this 
period of his life, what he had been throughout the earlier part 
of his career, unscrupulous and utterly incapable of telling the 
truth. He artfully worked upon poor young Digby’s inex- 
perienced nature, for Digby’s name and Digby’s money were 
much needed in carrying out the scheme. Sir Everard was 
not alone, however, for the Duke of Northumberland’s agent, 
Percy, Robert Winter, Tresham, gentlemen of excellent families, 
and others, including the most celebrated of them all, Guy 
Fawkes, risked their lives in aiding the plot. In following out 
the life of the most interesting and also the least guilty of the 
band of men who plotted to destroy King James and his Parlia- 
ment, Sir Everard Digby, the author has discarded much 
extraneous matter, taking it for granted that his readers know 
as much about the plot as he does himself. This is the only 
blemish we find in the book. It would have been well if the 
writer had exceeded the limits he imposed upon himself, and 
given us some incidents of the closing scenes of the life of 
Father Garnet, for instance, which go so far to confirm the 
view which the author takes of his innocence. Catesby, as is 
well known, Percy, Winter, John and Christopher Wright, 
were shot dead in the skirmish which took place at Holbeach 
house, where they were besieged after the discovery of the plot 
in London and the arrest of Guy Fawkes. Our author does 
not mention a curious letter from Streete, the man who shot 
Percy and Catesby, and wounded Rookwood, demanding from 
James I. a thousand pounds as his reward. But one need not 
dwell on so small an omission 1n a book so full and interesting. 


A QUEENSLAND PARSON 


Parts of the Pacific. By a Peripatetic Parson. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


The author of Parts of the Pacific is not naturally endowed 
with the talents of a book-writer, and the reader notices with 
some terror in the introduction that his work owes its existence 
in part to the advice of an American humourist ; he has not 
visited any regions which have not already been pretty fully 
described, and the opinions he expresses on sights he has seen 
are apt to be crude and at times violent ; his journeys extended 
over regions as to the geography of which the ideas of his 
readers are likely to be hazy, and his map is essentially a poor 
thing ; he commits the mistake of not explaining to the reader 
exactly in what capacity he travelled, and we are frequently in 
doubt as to whether the adventures he describes represent the 
ordinary experiences of a man who is bent on doing his work 
thoroughly or of one who has the good fortune to be able to 
go out of his way to look for them. Taken altogether, how- 
ever, these faults are very small matters, and are fully redeemed 
by the traces of unfailing good humour in most discouraging 
circumstances with which the book abounds, and by a close 
attention to various details which are apt to escape the notice 
of more serious authors. We cannot honestly say that we are 
attracted to Queensland by anything which the writer has to 
say in its favour. Drought, storms, and insects are some of its 
more marked characteristics, while the aboriginals are chiefly 
noticeable for their tendency to murder ; we gather, however, 
that if they are cannibals they have such a strong preference 
for the Chinese, that the European is comparatively safe. The 
houses of the Queenslanders seem to be as uncomfortable as 
may be; wire mattresses and canvas stretchers seem to be un- 
known, and even the easily provided hammock is replaced by 
a stuffed mattress, which the hens of the place often choose as 
a nesting-place. You live almost entirely cn salt beef, strong 
tea, and rum, ‘and if you want to give a child sweets, pickles 
are what you get for the purpose. Under this régime the 
children grow up ‘tall and thin, pale and spotted,’ but strong 


nevertheless ; new chums fail a victim to ‘ Barcoo rot,’ which 
means practically a mosquito-bite all over you. Nevertheless 
the delightful hospitality of the colonists, who give most 
charming evening parties in pens of mosquito-nets or in the 
dark outside, make life in Queensland wonderfully attractive ; 
and the authors evident enjoyment in his own recollections 
really makes us oblivious for the time that there is any incon- 
venience in having the air full of midges, the sea full of 
sharks, and the land almost uninhabitable. 

As the writer was chiefly concerned with the spiritual 
concerns of the people he saw, though obviously he had a keen 
eye for the amusement of himself and others, we do not hear 
much account of the chances which an ordinary emigrant is 
likely to meet with of making a living. With a daily range of 
the thermometer over 120 degrees the climate does not seem to 
favour white labour, and when a railway bridge has to be 
constructed so as to be thirty feet above water level in a 
drought and forty feet below it in a flood in order to escape 
injury from floating trees and houses, trade would seem to be 
carried on under difficulties. The storms are highly original in 
effects: first a blinding dust storm accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, then a hail-storm, then a rain-storm, all no 
good to you because your pipes are choked by the hail, then a 
wind which blows your cisterns away, so that you have no com. 
plaint against the hail. Such mining districts as the author 
visited, and he seems to have visited a good many, he found in 
a sufficiently primitive state ; itis very difficult to reach them 
at all and they may be impossible to leave in wet weather. The 
tests to which a parson is put on his arrival among the miners, 
both as to his athletic capacities and general deportment, are 
severe, but if he has the spirit of the vagabond strongly 
developed he is able to perform his duties among them 
with satisfaction to every one concerned. Space does not 
permit us to follow the course of our author to the Fiji 
and Hawaian islands ; and though he gives a very readable 
account of both it is plain that his sympathies are more deeply 
attracted by his own fellow countrymen fighting with nature in 
the inhospitable regions in North Queensland than the decay- 
ing races to be found in more favoured climes. We can 
only hope that he may find ample opportunity in the future of 
indulging his healthy and vigorous pursuits among the 
former, and that in due time he may publish the fruits of 
further experiences. 


THE BIBLE AND THE EAST 


The Bible and the East. By Lieut.-Colonel CoNDER, R.E. 
London: Blackwood. 


There is no sifigle passage in the Old Testament which has 
provided more interesting food for philological inquiry than 
that one in the book of Genesis which describes the incurs 
sion of the four kings. Twelve years the Vale of Siddim 
served Chedor Laomer, King of Elam, or Western Persia, 
whose name, ‘the binder of sheaves,’ in itself points to the 
settled civilisation of an agricultural people. These people, in 
Colonel Conder’s opinion, were of Mongolian origin. They 
were the same that modern anthropology distinguishes as 
Akkadians. ‘They had a calendar of twelve months and a 
complete system of writing.’ They traded with Egypt, knew 
all the metals and carved in granite and alabaster. ‘They 
tilled the land with hoes and ploughs, and built ships with 
sails.’ Some of the learned are inclined to date this early 
civilisation back to a period contemporary with that of the 
first kings of Egypt. But, fascinating as these speculations 
are, they involve such an amount of learning either to support 
or to refute them that the ordinary reader recoils. Colonel 
Conder tells us that the7Akkadian princes, about B.C, 2700, 
ruled over a wide region in western Asia, ‘and were in trading 
relations with regions near the Caucasus, with Phoenicia, and 
with Sinai.’ For the writing we have the works of Professor 
Sayce as to its original hieroglyphic form and its representing 
objects such as plants and animals. The Mongol language 
ceased with the destruction of the Akkadian kingdom by the 
Semitic Sargon and his successors, but the characters were 
adopted by the conquerors, and one of the difficulties of the 
student may be summed up in a sentence: the writing was 
Akkadian but its meaning was Assyrian. It was not until 
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the time of Hammurapaltu, probably the Amraphel, King of 
Shinar, who was allied with the Sheaf-binder, and who con- 
quered Babylon and Syria, that the Semitic language of 
Chaldea began to be used in historical records side by side 
with the old Akkadian. The history of Palestine may be 
said to have commenced with the battle of the bitumen pits 
and with Abraham’s pursuit and defeat of the conqueror. 

Colonel Conder argues from the evidence afforded by 
Semitic languages that the race came originally from the 
regions north of Palestine. Their forefathers peopled a 
region where barley and wheat were grown, where the olive, 
the fig, and the vine flourished. They had horses, asses, 
goats, sheep, and dogs. They had also cattle and words to 
describe wild bulls, lions, leopards, hyzenas, boars and stags. 
Arguing very far from the evidence of language is seldom con- 
clusive ; and scholars will probably long exist who will make 
the Semites come from and not go to Arabia. The point is 
not of much importance. That they first learned the writing 
of the Akkadians among whom they settled, and that both 
races were essentially agricultural is easily inferred. In one 
of Colonel Conder’s most interesting chapters he says of 
Hebrew poetry that it bears a close resemb!ance to that of the 
Akkadians, and he gives a short war-song that might well have 
been sung by the Elamites as they marched before their king, 
the Sheaf-binder, to attack Sodom and Gomorrah ; 

The corn grows high, 

What care we? 

The corn is ripe, 

What care we? 

The lot of death 

Be thine to taste, 

The lot of life 

May I enjoy. 
Colonel Conder remarks that even in its highest flights, hymns 
to Ashtoreth, and in spite of a close resemblance to some 
passages in the Psalms and of the Book of Job, the Akkadian 
poetry falls far short of that of the Hebrews. He strongly 
believes in the archaic character of the writing of Job, wh? 
in his opinion was probably a Hebrew living among the 
Edomites. The whole of Colonel Conder’s analysis of the 
poem will commend itself to the reader, as will an all too brief 
account of the Psalms. The drift of his reasoning is to 
combat, in part at least, a prevalent idea that the Psalms are 
of late date in their present form, and he certainly takes us 
some way towards his own belief that they are not translations 
into the Hebrew of the time of Ezra or later. He is even in- 
clined to rank some of the alphabetic psalms (Psalms ix., xxv. 
XXxiV., XxxVil., xlii. and xliii.) as of David’s time, though this 
implies the use of an alphabet which was not cuneiform. 

We cannot go at greater length into Colonel Conder’s inter- 
esting little volume, but may conclude by enumerating the 
principal subjects with which he deals. He begins with the 
widespread beliefin a Deluge. Then the age of the patriarchs 
and the first Hebrew migration are described, with ethnologica 
notices of the races inhabiting Palestine. This is followed by 
a chapter on the Exodus, which he is inclined to place under 
Thothmes IV., or another King of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Hebrew civilisation is also an interesting subject, and is ex- 
haustively treated. He thinks the two tables of Moses were 
probably written in cuneiforms, as the alphabet did not come 
into use before B.C. 1000. Colonel Conder does not seem to 
have studied Egyptian hieroglyphics or he would have less 
doubt as to the origin of the Hebrew letters, which, with 
possibly two exceptions, are modified from Egyptian forms. 
Chapter vi. is on Joshua; and examinations of the other 
historical books follow. A chapter on the Prophets is clear 
and forcible, and we have already mentioned the sketch of 
Hebrew poetry. Three chapters on the Persian Age, that of 
Daniel, and that of the New Testament conclude the book, 
which, by the way, is worthy of a much better and fuller 
index. 


OLD AND NEW 


We do not exactly know how far the Lucretian maxim which 
we may roughly render by the proverb ‘The spectator sees 
most of the fight,’ applies to economic controversies and 
economic matter generally. It would at any rate appear from 
Profezsor Prothero’s remarkably sensible and sane handbook 
on Political Economy (London: Bell) that absence from the 
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immediate scene of such controversies is calculated to foster a 
dispassionate and impartial treatment of these essentially 
difficult and important problems. Professor Prothero, who 
holds the chair of ezonomics in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, has certainly put together a remarkably clear and 
lucid statement of the principal matters over which economists 
at home are so much at variance. As he candidly confesses in 
his preface, he makes no pretensions to originality, and he is 
content to base his work upon the orthodox authorities, such 
as Mill and Fawcett, with copious reference, however, to their 
critics, if not their rivals, Marshall, Bagehot, Walker, and other 
representative economists. In view of the present interest felt 
in Socialism, Bi-metallism, and the Currency, Professor Prothero 
has discussed these topics at more than usual length. As they 
are still unsettled questions, he wisely declines to dogmatise, 
but rather prefers to set forth impartially the views of both sides, 
almost leaving the readers to form their own conclusion. When 
however he does express an opinion, it is more often on the side 
of the orthodox view than against it. The last sixty pages are 
devoted to a useful, though necessarily almost too cursory, 
review of economic thought from ancient times to the present, 
or, as he prefers to express it, ‘the succession of theoretic ideas 
about economic facts.’ We find that economic literature, as 
such, may be dated from the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, when Nicolas Oresine, Bishop of Lisieux, wrote his 
Tractatus de Origine, Natura, Jure, et Mercationibus Mone- 
tar um, in which he advances economic dottrines very much in 
advance of his age. As we reach our own times, however, the 
number and importance of the economic writers increases much 
too fast for the allotted number of pages, and consequently the 
information we are given becomes scrappy and superficial, if not 
altogether useless. Jevons and Cliffe Leslie, for example, are 
each dismissed in a page, while Bagehot gets only a page and 
a half. In a future edition perhaps this shortcoming may be 
remedied. Even now it need not seriously detract from the solid 
usefulness of Professor Prothero’s book, which may be safely 
recommended as an excellent view of the present condition of 
the science with which it deals. Perhaps the section on dis- 
tribution Ceserves our warmest praise, not only for the clear- 
sightedness with which the subject is handled, but also for the 
impartiality with which the views of the advanced school are 
set forth, and practically allowed to answer themselves. _ 

‘Old Chester’ certainly deserved a new book all to itself, 
with its unequalled Wall, its quaint old timbered houses, its 
grand collegiate church, once the Cathedral, above the river 
Dee, and the monastic church of St. Werburg, now the 
Cathedral. But it deserved a better book than has been 
supplied by Mr. H. Hovell Crickmore (London: Dent). . The 
fcontispiece of Stanley Palace is an attractive-looking picture 
at first sight, but some of the etchings, particularly those of the 
Cathedral from the South showing the library, and of the 
shrine of St. Werburg, are extremely bad, whether viewed from 
the architectural or the artistic side. The etcher has not attained 
the delicacy of line and firmness of execution which are abso- 
lutely necessary for success in this most difficult branch of art. 
He seems to try to atone for his deficiency in accuracy, or to 
conceal it, by blurring the plate, in a half-hearted attempt to 
give the effects of the Impressionist School. But he falls 
between the two stools, and attains neither picturesqueness nor 
correct detail. As for the text the less said the better, either 
as to the knowledge or the taste displayed. He calls St. John’s 
Church one of the oldest collegiate churches, and once the 
cathedral church of the Midland Kingdom in opposition to the 
monastic Coventry, a Priory. He talks of the Grosvenor arms 
as ‘azure one bend or.’ As for his taste and style, he regards 
it apparently as funny or graphic to talk of the first Norman 
Earl, thus : ‘ He then, poor man, the fatigues of his voyage over, 
would, cheery soul that he was (s¢c), beam truculently down the 
long ranks of his retainers, and fall to with a will at what the 
Scotch would call his “ vivers.” A high old time of it fat Hugo 
and his merry men must have had.’ This is one of the first, 
but by no means the worst, specimens. 

If a guide-hook is wanted by the faithful who visit 5 Cheyne 
Row, Zhe Carlyles Chelsea Home (London: Bell), by Mr. 
Reginald Blunt, is the very thing tor them. It is done 
thoroughly, from garret to basement, with catalogues, plans, 


‘pictures, facsimiles of handwriting, and (crowning merit!) an 


index. As a sample of the admirable completeness of the 
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work, the index has a heading ‘ Horses,’ with the names of the 
four poor creatures who had to risk their knees in carrying a 
very vague rider, and there are cross references under each of 
these names. Every piece of furniture is catalogued, and a 
plan shows its exact position. The value of these trivialities 
must be estimated by fanatical admirers. Mr. Blunt’s chapters 
are pleasantly written, and he succeeds in not being ridiculous. 

Mr. ‘Roberts, whose Bookhunter in London has been 
favourably noticed, follows it with Book Verse (London: Stock), 
an anthology of poems about books. ‘Poets,’ says Mr. 
Raberts, ‘have sung the praises of books for almost as longa 
period as they have sung the deeds of heroes, the beauty of 
women, and the charms of flowers.’ The book song has passed 
through many phases. Catullus, Martial. and Horace loved books. 
Chaucer translated a passage from Ovid in praise of literature, 
and, long before, Alcuin made a rhymed list of the poems to be 
found in the library of Egbert of York. Copland, Skelton, 
Lydgate, Bacon, Pynson and others less known, begin the list 
of selections, which ends with Mrs. Browning and William 
Dodd. There is an excellent index, and this dainty little volume 
is in every way fitted to be the pocket-companion of a biblio- 
maniac. 

A pretty form of a very popular book is the ‘ Pocket edition’ 
of The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children (London : 
Macmillan), by Charles Kingsley, with the author’s illustrations, 
The same publishers have added to their re-issue of Dickens a 
reprint of the original edition of Bleak House, with the illus- 
trations by Phiz, and an interesting preface, dealing with the 
history and reception of the book, by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
The curious reader will note the fac-similes of title-page and of 
the wrapper of Part I, and, among other points of interest, the 
rematks by Mr. Dickens on the London topography of the 
story. We have also a new volume, being the fourth, of the 
handy ‘ Eversley edition’ of J. R. Green’s History of the English 
Peopie (London: Macmillan) comprising Book vi.—‘ The 
Reformation.’ 

From Walter Scott Limited we have two additions to the con- 
yenient ‘Scott Library,’ Major-General Patrick Maxwell’s trans- 
lation of Lessing’s Wathan the Wise, with notes and analysis, 
and The Complete Angler, edited by Mr. Charles Hill Dick. 
The same publisher issues a ‘Canterbury Poets’ anthology of 
Songs and Ballads of Sport and Pastime, edited by Mr. W. W. 
Tomlinson. This last collection is stronger in modern verse 
than in older examples. The ‘ Hunting’ section is weaker than 
it should have been. We miss some good old songs, such as 
‘Arscott of Tedcott,’ though we gladly note two of Whyte 
Melville’s best songs, and Pearce’s rousing ‘Tom Moody,’ 
Colonel Hamilton’s spirited ‘Boar Hunting,’ and other good 
things. Boating is well represented by Mortimer Collins, 
George Hughes, Cholmondeley-Pennell, and the delightful 
triolets of Mr. Ropes. Mr. Lang’s well-known ‘ Ballads’ shines 
conspicuous in the ‘ Cricket’ department, as does Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s not less admirable lay ‘Oxford v. Cambridge,’ 
descriptive of the ladies’ hockey match. A neat edition, in 
two pecket volumes, of the Essays of Elia (London: Putnam) 
reminds us of the continuous flow of reprints of these imperish- 
able essays and the labour of the Lambs’ bibliographer, 
Messrs. Blackie’s ‘School and Home Library’ combines cheap- 
ness and excellence as completely as any cheap series we know 
of. Here are various new issues, all capital selections, com- 
prising Harriet Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord, Marryat’s 
immortal Poor Jack, Mrs. Gore’s Snow Storm, Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey, and Dampier’s Z7/e. 
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